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In ALL the consumer and labor unrest 
that is sweeping the country it is signifi- 
cant that the big communications compa- 
nies have had so little trouble. - It is a 
testimonial to their splendid public and 
employee relations programs and policies. 


Hence: Our hats are off to them and we 
asked artist Nichols to devote the July 
cover to the communications industries, 
as our bow to their excellent management. 


Ir is an old story to tell how many more 
telephones we have here in America than 
anywhere else and statistics are dull in 
July. Hence we will end with suggesting 
that you consider for a moment the tre- 
mendous improvement in telephone and 
telegraph service, and the lower rates of 
the past few years. It is a lesson in man- 
agement—hbetter service, improved facili- 
ties, good pay to workers—and reduced 
rates to the public. 
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SUPER-STRONG 
DOUBLE-ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP 


Vul-Cot is standard equipment in 87 per 
cent of business offices in America because 
it is styled to meet practical office needs. 


Vul-Cot—constructed throughout of Na- 
tional H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre. NO 
SOFT FIBRE to bend out of shape. No 
metal top to dent, rust or lose its finish. 
The super-strong, double-rolled fibre top 
takes 100 Ibs. of pressure. 


Light in weight. No sharp edges. 


Vul-Cot—with solid sides and bottom. 
Small bits of paper and pencil shavings 
cannot possibly sift through onto the floor. 


There is a size and 
shape to meet every 
business need. Col- 
ors to match office 
furnishings—olive - 
green, maroon- 
brown, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. 







At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 














LETTERS and COMMENT 





Vale Batting! 
To the Editor: 


It is quite possible that there are those 
who do not consider profits to be the 
sole and ultimate standard of judgment. 
In any case the quality of thinking in- 
dicated by your editorial on the publica- 
tions of Time, Inc., is so obviously 
shallow, and so typical of the mental 
processes of most business men in this 
country who are unconscious of, or re- 
fuse to be conscious of, major social 
changes which are going on around them, 
that I prefer not to receive AMERICAN 
Business in the future. 

Without making a defense of the 
Nation, which would be beside the point, 
may I suggest that there are ideas in 
MacDonald’s article which needed ex- 
pression and are worthy of your con- 
sideration, if you can avoid beclouding 
the issue and missing the point?— 
Cuartes M. Frensuaw, The Yale Review, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Mr. Frensuaw: Thank you for calling 
our attention to the changes which are 
going on all around us. It is nice to 
know about them. May we make a sug- 
gestion regarding these dumb business 
men who are obstructing progress by 
clinging to the outworn profit-and-loss 
system? Why not line them up against 
a wall and shoot them? They do that in 


several other countries and it seems to 
be very effective. At least it would give 
the C. I. O. rifle squads good experience. 


To the Editor: 


In behalf of American Rotaprint Cor- 
poration, who are the exclusive distribu- 
tors in the United States for the Ger- 
man-made Rotaprint machine, I can’t 
refrain from referring to your recent 
comments about foreign-made office ma- 
chines. 

Despite the fact that Rotaprint for a 
period of years fell into the hands of 
a promotional organization, there are 
still hundreds of satisfied users through- 
out the United States and many of them 
are adding new Rotaprint equipment. 
Although many of our supplies and some 
mechanical accessories are made in the 
United States for us, we shall continue 
to import Rotaprint machines until or 
unless there is any emergency which may 
require us to manufacture them in this 
country. That emergency is_ entirely 
provided for. Every safeguard has been 
taken to assure the continuance of Rota- 
print on the American market. 

Although your recent editorial does 
not specifically refer to any machine, 
naturally Rotaprint comes under the 
general heading. Furthermore, it is my 
honest opinion that it would not be very 
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Pre-Publication Offer! 


Dartnell’s fact-laden Handbook for sales 
executives—representing more than twenty 
years of research work—has been revised, 
augmented with post-depression data, and 
entirely revamped. It is now on the press. 
First copies will be ready shortly. Bound in 
sheepskin, gold edges and printed on bible 
paper; a beautiful and invaluable guide to 
better sales results. Regular 

price will be $7.50; special $6.50 


pre-publication price .... On Approval 








SAVE A DOLLAR BY ACTING NOW 


1937 SALES MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 


IT Compiled and Edited by John Cameron Aspley 








=_ | MORE THAN 1,000 PAGES OF HELPFUL SELLING FACTS 
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4, Prices and Discounts 15. Salesmen’s Quotas 26. Advertising Media 
5. Special Sales Inducements 16. Sales Leads and Inquiries 27. Mailing Lists 
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0 MORE GRAFT 


TO THE “ROUTINE-RACKETEER” 
WHEN EDISON VOICE WRITING 
MOVES IN! 


HE “ROUTINE-RACKETEER” may be 

“shaking down” your business 
—robbing you of efficiency — without 
anyone being aware of the tribute he 
collects. 

Modern business has found a way to 
lock out this racketeer. Edison shows 
the way! With Ediphone Voice Writing, 
you dictate any time. You answer cor- 
respondence immediately, freeing your 
secretary for more important work. You 
confirm appointments, telephone calls 
instantly. You stop paying graft to 





Routine and add 20% to 50% to your 
business capacity! 

The Ediphone is made in the world- 
famous Edison Laboratories. No finer 
dictating equipment is produced! See 
how this modern office aid makes work 
easier, faster, better. Try the New 
Ediphone on our “You-Pay-Nothing” 
Plan. For details, telephone The 


Ediphone, i a, 
Your City, ° 
or address mar C1 Edivon. 
Desk A-67— — WEST ORANGE,N.J., U.S.A. 








| not made in the United States. We are 








difficult to find as many cases where an 
American-made machine has become an 
orphan as there are cases where a 
foreign-made machine has become an 
orphan.—H. K. BaumGarpner, president, 
American Rotaprint Corporation, Cleve- 
land. 


To the Editor: 


The writer of the article in your list 
issue, “Foreign Office Machines,” makes 
the erroneous statement that foreign 
machines come into this country duty 
free... . Countries now under the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement formerly had a 
duty of 271% per cent assessed on goocs 
entering the United States. Under the 
reciprocal trade agreement this was re- 
duced to 25 per cent but in Germany’s 
case it is still 2714 per cent.... The 
writer of this article is not very fair, 
for I am quite sure that if his income 
could be traced, it would be found that 
some of it is derived, either directly or 
indirectly, from the export business. 
Certainly American Business can trace 
some of its profits to foreign trade and 
I am sure that this is also true of Dart- 
nell Publications, Inc. ... It is a great 
pity that we in America have the view- 
point that it is perfectly all right for 
us to sell for cash any foreign importer 
who wishes to buy our goods, and en- 
courage him to buy more; yet we believe 
it is a horrible infringement on our 
rights if any of these foreign countries 
attempt to sell us anything—Franx J. 
Ropverick, vice president, Barrett Divi- 
sion, Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Roperick: You certainly caught 
us off base on this question of duty on 
imported office machines. However, we 
think you have read something into our 
comment that was not there. We do not 
plead for discrimination against German- 
made office machines because they are 


aware that foreign trade is a buying as 
well as a selling proposition. The pur- 
pose of our article-was to caution our 
readers, who are large buyers of office 
equipment, against machines, either for- 
eign or domestic, which for any reason 
are likely to be left orphans. 

A case in point is the Gestetner du- 
plicating machine. We know of one 














Chicago publishing company which after 
exhaustive tests of all available duplicat- 
ing machines purchased this equipment. 
These tests, not unsimilar to those pro- 
posed by Office Machines Research, Inc., 
caused this publisher to buy that equip- 
ment in competition to established Amer- 
ican machines. Two years later this 
publishing company needed a certain 
repair part but found that the machine 
had been withdrawn from the American 
market. They traded out their machine 
for a song. We mentioned German ma- 
chines only because it is generally be- 
lieved that Germany is preparing to in- 
vade the Ukraine. Such a war might in 
no way affect the servicing of German- 
made office machines; on the other hand, 
it might. We agree with you that the 
Germans have developed many excellent 
office machines, but we still insist that 
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the different standards existing in 
Europe constitute disadvantages to 
American users of such equipment, such 
as the standard of threads in screws, 
different paper sizes for which the ma- 
chines are built, etc. Of course, in the 
case of foreign office machines made in 
America, this criticism would not apply. 


Who Is Murphy? 
To the Editors: 

Although I do not always agree with 
some of your editorials there are two 
men who write considerably for you 
whose work interests me. They are John 
Allen Murphy, whose “Will-o’-the-Wisps 
of Management” was a masterly job, and 
Howard McLellan whose work I have 
been following since his articles on 
gambling last year. I am not familiar 
with the work or past experience of 
either of these men. Can you tell me 
more about them?—J. C. McCavsranp, 
Omaha. 


Mr. McCavstanpn: John Allen Murphy 
has had a wide experience in business, 
beginning in a retail store and later as 
an executive on the staff of the company 
which produced and marketed ‘Towle’s 
Log Cabin Syrup. For many years he 
was associate editor of one of the best- 
known business papers. Some years back 
when the present editor of American 
Business was editing another publication 
he induced Mr. Murphy to undertake an 
investigation of the causes behind the 
merger movement which reached its 
peak in 1929. The result of this investi- 
gation was a series of articles on merg- 
ers and later a book, published by 
Harper’s, called, Merchandising Through 
Mergers. Murphy was engaged by a 
number of large companies and banks as 
an adviser on merger problems. Since 
the merger craze died down Murphy has 
been engaged in advisory and research 
work for a number of prominent com- 
panies. He also contributes to many 
leading magazines. One of his recent, 
most talked of articles appeared in 
Harper’s for June, and was called, “Can 
the Small Business Man Survive?” 

Howard McLellan is an authority on 
crime-prevention methods, having spe- 
cialized in reporting the activities of law 
enforcement agencies for many years. 
He recently contributed a much-dis- 
cussed article on methods for determin- 
ing where and how criminals buy pro- 
tection from the law. It appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post in May. At 
present Mr. McLellan is completing a 
six-month job which has taken him 
across the country in preparation of a 
series of six articles which will begin in 
September American Business — the 
story of a great independent business— 
a story that several prominent business 
papers have tried—and failed—to obtain. 

Both Mr. McLellan and Mr. Murphy 
will continue writing for AMERICAN 
Business to supplement the work of the 
regular staff of Dartnell trained edi- 
torial men and others who are recognized 
authorities in the various phases of 
business about which they may write. 
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Step Up the Efficiency 
Of Your Staff OVERNIGHT 


HAVE THE BENEFIT OF THESE 

FIVE ESSENTIALS OF ACOUS- 

TICAL TILE. USG ACOUSTONE 
HAS ALL FIVE 





1. Lasting beauty of intogral 
colors. 2. Incombustibility. 





3. Absorbs noise as a sponge 
absorbs water— then dissipates it. 





4. Lasting efficiency — vacuum 
cleaned at low cost, also paintable. 
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5. High light-reflection cuts cost 
of lighting. 











OUR entire organization benefits from the 

new quiet and added beauty Acoustone,* 
USG fireproof acoustical tile, brings your gen- 
eral and private offices overnight. Speedier 
work, fewer errors, clearer thinking result. For 
Acoustone absorbs and dissipates energy-rob- 
bing noise. At the same time, its rich integral 
colors and light-reflecting surface provide 
more attractive interiors—no further decoration 
needed. Simple vacuum cleaning takes care 
of the upkeep at a fraction of the cost of 
painting. Yet Acoustone may be painted, pos- 
itively without damage to its noise -absorbing 
ability. Quickly applied to new or old office 
ceilings, it has lasting efficiency. 

Insist on Acoustone! The acoustical tile with 
all five essentials shown here, Acoustone is also 
— lasting efficiency and maintenance consid- 
ered—actually low in cost. 


THERE’S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE 
EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM 


USG sound-control service includes absorption 
treatments and materials to clarify hearing and 
reduce noise—also sound insulation to reduce 
the travel of objectionable noise from room to 
room. USG acoustical engineers are always 
available to assist you in an advisory capacity, 
without obligating you in any way. Ss 


SEND FOR FREE AUTHENTIC BOOKLET ON 
SOUND CONTROL 


* Registered Trade-mark 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 48-7 
in Canada, Canadian Gypsum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your free book, “‘Quiet’’ 


Name 


Please send an Acoustical Engineer............ 





Address 





ENGINEERING SALES DIVISION 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: PERFATILE... QUIETILE AND SABINITE 
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HE minimum hour and wage 
bill, on which hearings are 
now being held in Wash- 
ington, is pretty sure to 
have its teeth pulled before 
it gets very far in Con- 
gress. A flat national wage 
scale would be about as 
popular with some sena- 
tors as packing the Su- 
preme Court. But regard- 
less of what happens to the 
bill, we should explore this 
proposal to set up na- 
tional minimum wage scales 
and enforce them by fed- 
eral authority. Perhaps it 
may be the answer to unemployment and taxes. We 
don’t think so, but we are glad to publish an interview 
granted to our editor by an industrialist who believes 
that national minimum wages are the answer. Mr. 
Johnson’s views are interesting because he is not an 
idealist but a hard-headed business man, a man whose 
chief concern is to secure his business. You may not 
agree with Mr. Johnson, but at least his proposal will 
give you something to think about. The principal 
object, of course, is that this scheme, if enacted into 
law, would be one more long step toward a wholly 
regulated economy and regimentation. Perhaps Mr. 
Johnson believes, as many do, that such a form of 
government is necessary to our continued prosperity. 
We may have to accept it, as the business men of Italy 
did, whether we like it or not. But, anyway, read 
Eugene Whitmore’s interview with Mr. Johnson, and 
let us know what you think about it. 


Management's Task 


Most business men are in sympathy with the objec- 
tives of the laws now being passed to stabilize pros- 
perity. But they object to the way in which legisla- 
tion is being jammed through and the willy-nilly kind 
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Hl of Usiness 


of laws that are being written. We should have learned, 
after the prohibition fiasco, that no law is worth the 
paper it is written on unless it has the support of the 
majority of the people whom it seeks to regulate. 
What kind of legislation does business want? Here 
is a nine-point program suggested by C. M. Chester, 
chairman of the General Foods Corporation, which 
should meet with the approval of both consumers and 
manufacturers. He presented it as the duty which 
business management owes to all: 


1. To manufacture well-made, useful products and improve 
on them year by year, 

2. To market these products efficiently against the sternest 
competition. 

3. To safeguard as a point of honor the tangible and in- 
tangible property committed to its charge. 

4. To have an abiding sense of responsibility to the employees; 
to see they are fairly paid, that they have provision against 
the vicissitudes of life, an opportunity to advance, and 
reasonable confidence in the stability of their jobs. 

5. To recognize the rights of the consuming public to honest 
merchandise at fair prices. 

6. To give loyal support to the other partners—farmers, dis- 
tributors, transportation, banking, communication and 
varied other services. 

7. To assume the burden of supporting local, state and na- 
tional government in the heavy demands of taxation. 

8. To render even-handed justice to all the important elements 
dependent upon industry’s earnings. 

9. Above all else, to recognize that the national welfare is an 
even higher duty than the operation of private business. 


“The highest duty of industrial management,” 
Mr. Chester declared, “is to accept responsibility for 
the national welfare. The recent chastisement of 
management hasn’t been without its lessons. Perhaps 
it has purged us of many undesirables who have 
sweated labor, paid grossly inadequate wages and sold 
dishonest merchandise. I sincerely trust so.” 


Trained Men 


Most of the unemployed we hear so much about are 
square pegs. Before they can be absorbed into industry 
they must be trained. It is nonsense to talk about 
making a toolmaker out of a bricklayer, yet most of 
the unemployment is in the highly paid building trades 
which are still in the doldrums because of unbalanced 
wage scales. A survey just completed by Warner and 
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Swasey, Cleveland manufacturers of turret lathes 
and astronomical instruments, among 229 of their 
customers, showed that 195 of them were unable to 
secure enough skilled craftsmen to keep up with orders. 
The same is true so far as trained executives are 
concerned. There are not enough properly trained 
men to fill existing jobs. In both instances the cause 
is the same; we stopped training men during the de- 
pression. Here then is the nub of the unemployment 
question. These thousands of men, who are not equip- 
ped for the jobs that business now has, and is going 
to have in the future, must be taught a usable trade 
or vocation. In this respect the federal government 
has been lax. For seven years it has talked and talked 
about unemployment but only now has it moved to 
equip these unemployed to fill available jobs. One thing 
that private business can do, and in fact is doing, 
is to appropriate more funds for the training of men 
for the positions which will become available as re- 
covery becomes more secure. To talk about getting 
trained men from the relief rolls is sheer nonsense. 


The Passing Turmoil 


In Chicago on June 3 and 4, five hundred sales 
executives from all over the United States held a 
conference to consider the new challenges which con- 
front selling today. It was, perhaps, one of the larg- 
est and most significant conferences of its kind ever 
held in the United States. The National Federation 
of Sales Executives ig to be congratulated upon 
calling the meeting. One of the undercurrents of 
thought, which ran through almost every talk at this 
conference, was the importance of keeping your eye 
on the ball, and not to let the shouting of Lewis and the 
oratory of the politicians divert attention from the 
main job. That job is to keep the orders coming in, 
for without orders there can be no payrolls, no taxes, 
no dividends. Without payrolls there can be no strikes ; 
without taxes there can be no politicians; and with- 
out dividends there can be no security. It is so easy to 
think: “What’s the use. Even if I do pull through 
now, how do I know the next crash won’t wipe me 
out?” With taxes and costs piling higher and higher 
like drifting snow in an Alaskan blizzard it is not easy 
to keep your chin up. It would be far simpler to close 
up shop, let your employees shift for themselves, and 
go fishing, or move to a country where men who create 
employment are not regarded as criminals. But if 
business men, in spite of the way they are being be- 
diviled, let the country down by quitting, what will 
happen to America? Even Russia found it takes more 
than good intentions to keep smokestacks smoking. 


With business trending downward a good many 
salesmen working on commission against a drawing 
account are running into the red. These red figures 
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have a bad habit of growing, because when a sales- 
man’s account begins to slide, his interest in his job 
and his enthusiasm for his work slides with it. So what? 
Dave Hearsh, vice president of the Berkowitz Enve- 
lope Company of St. Louis, speaking before the 
National Federation of Sales Executives at this same 
Chicago meeting, offered a very practical sugges- 
tion: “If the commissions earned by our salesmen,” 
he said, “are less than the money which we have 
advanced to them, we do not let the deficit pile up 
until the end of the year in the hope of applying 
eventual excess commissions against the overdraft. 
This kills the salesman’s initiative. He figures that 
even if he does work hard and make a lot of money he 
won’t get it to spend. It will be applied against his 
account. It is much better, if you are going to have 
any charge-offs, to do it in small chunks, corner by 
corner, rather than to let the red ink accumulate. We 
write off the red ink every quarter, adjusting the draw 
if necessary, but aiming always to keep the man’s 
account in such shape that he won’t feel he is working 
to pay for a dead horse. Then we send a man two 
checks every week instead of one. One of these checks 
covers his drawing account; the other his bonus. We 
don’t ask him to wait until the end of the year for 
that either. This two-check-a-week system may seem 
foolish from an accounting standpoint, but I tell you 
it works like magic in keeping the salesmen on their 
toes and hitting the ball.” 


Mike Kinney, Teamster 


I have just finished looking over several hundred 
bulletins and letters which managers have written to 
salesmen, in order to make a selection for the forth- 
coming edition of our Sates Manacer’s HanpsBook. 
It was amazing how few really good letters there were ; 
not more than one in twenty. Most of them were dull, 
drab affairs, utterly lacking in human interest, clut- 
tered up with involved thinking and moss-covered ex- 
pressions. Yet they were written by men of above aver- 
age intelligence and executive ability. A common fault 
which ran through these letters was the tendency of 
the writer to “talk down” to the reader. You could 
almost read this thought in the writer’s mind: “Now, 
I’m going to tell those dumb clucks what’s what, and 
give them something to think about.” Why not apply 
the Golden Rule to the bulletins we write to salesmen, 
as well as to the letters we write to customers? Let’s 
talk more about “we” and do less pointing with the 
“vou” finger. It pays. Saunders Norvell, one of the 
most lovable and colorful figures in business, once 
had the job of writing a monthly message to his em- 
ployees and customers. He could have set himself up 
on a pedestal and talked down to them, because he was 
the president of the company. But he didn’t. Instead 
he chose to write under the pen name of “Mike Kinney, 
Teamster.” It enabled him to talk up to his public. 
Think it over.—J. C. A. 
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Management Tackles the 
Summer Slump 


N A blistering, sweltering hot 

day last summer every cus- 
tomer who visited a certain bank 
was asked this simple question, 
“Wouldn’t you feel better about 
your valuables if they were locked 
up in our safe deposit vault while 
you are away on vacation?” For 
several days the same question was 
repeated by various bank em- 
ployees to every customer. 

This plan was instrumental in 
selling all of the vacant safe de- 
posit space in the bank. Had it not 
been for this plan the employees 
and customers doubtless would 
have discussed the heat. 

Of course, it’ is not always as 
simple to turn the usual summer 
let-down into a business-building 
ls period. But many an organization 

has found at least a partial answer 
to the sagging sales which we 
usually think of as an inevitable 
accompaniment to the rise of the 
Is, mercury in the thermometer bulbs. 
ial The many companies which 
have refused to resign themselves 
to an inevitable slump in summer- 
ew time have established a number of 
1s fundamentals for creating greater 

; summer activity. One of them is to 
ote establish some change in routine 
which will stir employees out of 
usual habits. One company begins 
work at seven in the morning and 
closes at three in the afternoon 
during the summer months. An- 
other company which tried this 
several years ago liked it so well as 
a summer schedule they continued 
it, at the request of the employees, 
into winter, and after one winter’s 
trial made it a permanent schedule. 
_ Another fundamental principle 
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By EDWIN H. SHANKS 


A gold mine of new business is nearly 
always available when a search for cus- 
tomers who have stopped buying is begun 


One company gives each office worker a 
quota of leads to be developed via the 
telephone for salesmen; another company 
holds frequent conferences with branch 
offices and salesmen via conference hook- 
ups over the telephone 


is to engage in some additional 
effort to take up the slack in the 
work program caused by a natural 
falling off in activity. Introduce a 
new product, stage a sales cam- 
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paign, assign some new routine of 
work to everyone in the office for 
summer. For example, let the credit 
manager act as a sales manager for 
a month, and the sales manager act 


ll 





as credit manager for the same 
period. Silly as this may sound, it 
worked in several organizations to 
stir employees out of the rut. 

There is much which can be done 
in the way of adding additional 
activity. Begin a collection drive, 
in which every collection corre- 
spondent is given a quota of money 
to be collected before Labor Day. 
Begin a new-account drive in which 
every sales correspondent and 
every stenographer must obtain a 
quota of new customers before 
Labor Day. Give employees some- 
thing to do besides talk about the 
heat and humidity. 

In one company last year the 
management made a rule which per- 
mitted each department to go home 
when the day’s work was finished. 
This brought a vast new interest in 
getting the work out, and everyone 
forgot to complain about the heat. 
The mailing department pushed 
the stenographic department and 
the stenographic department put 
good-natured and tactful pressure 
on the dictators to finish dictation 
early. The shipping department 
saw to it that the billing depart- 
ment, credit department and order 
department were not unnecessarily 
holding up orders, waiting for ap- 
proval, credit information, etc. The 
beauty of the plan was that it got 
the work out quickly, and good- 
humoredly, and taught every de- 
partment to cooperate with the 
other departments. 

Too many campaigns for 
greater summer activity put all the 
pressure on the salesmen. In plan- 
ning any special summer activity 
it is better to include every depart- 
ment, every employee. Last year a 
certain company announced a spe- 
cial one-week sales drive in which 
each salesman would be sponsored 
by an office employee. Part of the 
plan was to require every salesman 
to telephone his sponsor every 
morning at eight o’clock to give a 
resume of his previous day’s busi- 
ness and effort. The sponsor had 
special forms on which to record 
this information. And the sponsor 
gave the salesman special informa- 
tion about the day’s work. She told 
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him of any outstanding bills in the 
town where he was, gave him names 
of old customers, or told him what 
some of his rival salesmen were 
doing. Sponsors were forbidden to 
goad, or to preach to the salesmen, 
but they did give the salesmen spe- 
cific information every day during 
the drive. It worked perfectly. 

The weekly drive is just another 
variation of the famous dawn-to- 
midnight sales drives which many 
companies have tried successfully. 
The beauty of the dawn-to-mid- 
night sales drive is that, if it is 
announced far enough in advance, 
the field organization puts in sev- 
eral weeks of intensive work pre- 
paring for record-breaking busi- 
ness on the appointed day. Thus 
one day’s intensive drive is pre- 
ceded by several weeks of unusually 
intelligent sales planning. 

Part of the dawn-to-midnight 
technique is to have simultaneous 
luncheons in all towns where sales- 
men congregate and have a tele- 
phone hook-up in which someone in 
authority addresses all attendants 
at luncheon, spurs them on, and in- 
vites them to be present again at 
dinner time. Then another tele- 
phone hook-up is arranged for the 
dinner meetings, when it is an- 
nounced that the final celebration 
will begin just after midnight when 
there will be another telephone 
hook-up for announcing winners. 

One drive similar to this was 
called the “Round the Clock” drive 
and resulted in sales of approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 worth of elec- 
tric appliances against a quota of 
$500,000. None of these drives can 
be successful without careful and 
intensive advance planning, which 
is enough to snap any organization 
out of the customary inactivity. 

As we pointed out earlier in this 
article the salesmen must not be 
expected to turn in all the extra 
work in any summer campaign. One 
company with a long and successful 
record of overcoming the summer 
lag conducts a drive to bring back 
old customers. Each sales corre- 
spondent is assigned a_ ledger. 
Every customer’s sheet is scruti- 





nized and a record is made of every 








customer who has failed to buy 
anything in the previous six 
months. Each sales correspondent 
undertakes to obtain an order, 
before Labor Day, from each old 
customer. The correspondent first 
writes the salesman, then the cus- 
tomer, and then follows ‘up both. 
As the campaign progresses bulle- 
tins in the office announce the day- 
to-day results of the campaign. 

A scheme which kept a sales de- 
partment on its toes all one summer 
was so simple one wonders why so 
few other sales managers have tried 
it. Salesmen were instructed to de- 
termine the exact date on which 
customers were to leave for their 
vacations and report this to the 
home office. A tickler file was made 
for this information. Two days be- 
fore each buyer was scheduled to 
depart, the home office or the 
branch office sales manager long- 
distanced the buyer and said, “Is 
everything all set for your vaca- 
tion? Hope you have a nice time, 
etc., etc.” And as a finale to the 
pleasant conversation the sales 
executive suggested an order, “Just 
to be sure your stock will not run 
low while you are gone.” 

In many an office the first two or 
three weeks after the vacation 
season ends are one perpetual 
headache. So much work has been 
put off, so many decisions have 
been delayed that it requires sev- 
eral weeks to bring the office back 
to normal routine. Why not insti- 
tute a “Clear the Desks for Fall” 
week to avoid this annual period 
of confusion and chaos? Give every 
executive and all his assistants a 
definite list of tasks to be com- 
pleted before Labor Day, and re- 
quire written reports the week be- 
fore Labor Day indicating the com- 
pletion of all these tasks. 

This year offers a splendid op- 
portunity for considerable fun, and 
much activity. Friday, August 13, 
presents this opportunity. Call 
it “Smash the Hoodoo Day.” Set 
a quota for every salesman, a quota 
for shipments, for letters to be 
written, collections to be made, new 
customers to be obtained. Give 
everybody a “hoodoo” to smash. 
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Eugene Whitmore reports 
an interview with 


ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON 


President, Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


| pe biggest threat to a continu- 
ation of the present American 
business system is the unemployed 
millions in our country who are 
being supported by money which 
the government collects, as taxes, 
from business. In addition to those 
unemployed by business we have a 
large group of submerged workers 
—almost a third of all employed 
persons—whose wages are so low 
that decently adequate food, cloth- 
ing and housing are out of the 
question. It is now impossible for 
business to market the full output 
of its tremendous production ma- 
chinery. Yet, if it were possible for 
business to employ everyone able 
and willing to work, at adequate 
wages, the great increase in buying 
power would consume everything 
we can produce and manufacture. 

As a business man, responsible 
for the operation of mills which 
give employment at higher than 
average wages to five thousand 
workers, I am vitally interested in 
the immediate employment of every 
employable worker, and the pay- 
ment of adequate wages. The prob- 
lem of unemployment is a problem 
which business, and business only, 
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Mr. Johnson testifying in Washington 


MORE WAGES and LOWER TARES 





The president of a company operating mills in many states and 


several foreign countries now employing 5,000 people tells why 


he thinks business could take over the entire employment prob- 


lem if the government would reduce taxes and end relief wastes 


can solve. Tremendous though the 
moral and social consequences of 
unemployment and low wages may 
be, we must consider the problem 
solely from the selfish standpoint 
of business men who want to stay 
in business and prosper. 
Operating mills and factories in 
several states and several different 
countries, our own company is pre- 
vented from creating new business 
and going ahead with planned ex- 
pansion because taxes are destroy- 
ing our capital reserves. We dare 
not go ahead with.many plans for 
creative enterprises because our 
business cannot continue to pay the 
confiscatory taxes which are now 
assessed against it. Many other 
business men are facing the same 
situation. Business cannot expand 


and furnish employment for the 
idle as it would if taxes were not 
eating up our capital. 

The unemployed and poorly 
paid millions are now being kept 
alive in a way which removes them 
from consideration as a possible 
market for many of the products of 
business and industry. They simply 
haven’t the money to buy what they 
need. No matter how long they are 
partially supported by the govern- 
ment’s wasteful, inefficient and po- 
litically motivated methods, they 
remain outside of the market for 
any but direct necessities. 

It is plain that business is sup- 
porting these unemployed and re- 
ceiving almost nothing in return. 
If they were employed by business 


and commerce and agriculture, 
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agriculture ... 


but a large percentage of both 


60,000,000 are sustained by 60,000,000 are sustained by 


commerce and industry... 





groups now looks to the 


Re 


government for support 





creating wealth instead of going 
through a lot of foolish gestures 
and badly planned government 
“make-work” activities, they would 
earn enough to create a stupendous 
increase in the market for goods. 
Business, if it is to survive as we 
know it, must assume the responsi- 
bility of employing every employ- 
able person in the United States. 
Business could do this, pay ade- 
quate wages, and still save money 
over and above what it is now cost- 
ing to support the unemployed 
through taxation. We must remem- 
ber that business is paying the bills 
for relief. If we keep this in mind, 
it becomes clear that if taxes were 
reduced drastically, business could 
employ all employable persons 
more economically than it is now 
supporting them, through taxes, 
in semi-idleness and poverty. The 
waste in the present method of 
caring for the unemployed is al- 
most beyond comprehension. 
We do not know accurately how 
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many persons remain unemployed, 
and there has been little effort to 
find out. Yet it is apparent that the 
government intends to keep a large 
army of unemployed on relief per- 
manently, instead of making it pos- 
sible for business to expand and 
absorb them in wealth-creating 
enterprises. 

If we are to escape chaos in this 
country we must face the problem 
realistically as business men. We 
must employ idle millions and raise 
wage levels of the submerged third 
of our workers to the point where 
everyone able to work can earn 
money for proper food, clothing 
and housing. Only by shortening 
hours of labor can all employables 
be absorbed by business and indus- 
try. And only by raising low wages 
can business and industry create 
purchasing power and markets for 
everything they produce. 

If there were a voluntary method 
for business to employ the idle, pay 
good wages and reduce hours where 





they are too long, it would be in- 
finitely preferable to use this meth- 
od. But we have already tried the 
voluntary method. The NRA was 
an attempt to force employment of 
millions and to raise wage levels 
through voluntary action. It was a 
failure. 

The trade associations have been 
suggested as a possible means of 
increasing employment and wages 
through voluntary agreements by 
members. But it is well to remember 
that the trade associations were 
powerless to enforce the codes. 
State legislation cannot be relied 
upon, and even if it could, ten or 
more years would pass before more 
than a dozen or fifteen states would 
enact proper legislation. Some 
business men agree with the idea of 
business assuming responsibility 
for unemployment and wage levels 
and restrictions of hours of work, 
but think it should be done region- 
ally, with different standards of 
work for (Continued on page 46) 
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WHEN CUSTOMERS GET 
Hot Under the Collar 


By L. €. FRAILEY 


OMPLAINTS to the modern ex- 

ecutive are no longer received as 
a nuisance. Instead, they are wel- 
comed for three reasons as an 
asset to good business. First, they 
provide the opportunity to sell the 
customer, in terms of action, the 
service and policies which the sales- 
man has sold by words of mouth. 
Second, they bring into the open 
conditions and faults in operation 
and service which really should be 
corrected. Third, they often point 
the way to brand new methods, and 
even new products, which had not 
been thought of before. Certainly, 
the customer who keeps his angry 
thoughts to himself, whether they 
be justified or groundless, is a 
menace to your company. It is far 
better that his story be heard and 
answered, than that he remain si- 


lent, nursing his wounds, and tell- 


ing his neighbors how he was mis- 
treated. 

Obviously, not all complaints 
can be handled to best advantage 
by letter. When the amount in- 
volved is large, or the circum- 
stances need verification, a personal 
visit by the salesman may often be 
the best answer. Especially is this 
true when the salesman is seasoned 
by many wars, wise in the ways of 
his company, and immune to the 
temptation of buttering his bread 
by being partial to the customer. 
But how many salesmen do you 
have of that calibre? 

In any event, the fact remains 
that executives everywhere are in- 
sisting that complaints be handled 
with full realization of what they 
mean to the sales department— 
that the sales manager and the ad- 
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justment manager must work hand 
in hand in trying to smooth the 
ruffled feathers of belligerent cus- 
tomers. For example, in one com- 
pany a letter of complaint must be 
routed through the salesman in the 
territory where the trouble origi- 
nated. It is stamped and signed 
ready to mail if the salesman ap- 
proves. If not, he returns the let- 
ter with his comments on how it 
should be revised. 

Fortunately, the majority of 
complaints received by the average 
business are not serious—they can 
be adjusted tactfully without any 
loss to the company, either in 
money or customer good-will. This 
is substantiated by a report pub- 
lished a few years ago in which 
several thousand complaints made 
to one company were analyzed and 
classified. Granted, that the figures 
would vary in different companies, 
they probably come close to the 
truth in business as a whole. Ac- 
cording to that survey, 22.5 per 
cent of the complaints were honestly 
made and legitimate, 41 per cent 
were half-cocked and the result of 
impulse rather than reason, 23.7 
per cent were “blinds” set up as a 
defense for lack of funds, and 12.8 
per cent were initiated by pure, un- 
adulterated cussedness. 

In other words, the man who 
writes the adjustment letters 
should be able to handle seven out 
of eight complaints with ultimate 
satisfaction to company and cus- 
tomer. Only the 12.8 per cent may 
cause him serious difficulty—and 
then only because certain people in 
the world are natural-born trouble- 
makers. They alone must be han- 


dled without gloves for usually 
they will respond to no other treat- 
ment. 

Like all other routines in busi- 
ness, the writing of adjustment let- 
ters should conform to a definite 
and equitable policy, to which there 
should seldom be any variations. 
Once a customer gets the idea that 
you have treated him any differ- 
ently than some other customer, 
his faith in your company is 
broken. He will either stop buy- 
ing, or fight on the slightest pre- 
text for concessions that he imag- 
ines you are giving to others. 

The first unbreakable law in your 
adjustment department should be 
that every complaint must be 
promptly acknowledged. When cer- 
tain facts have to be investigated 
before a decision can be made, at 
least the customer should be told 
by return mail, “We are mighty 
glad to have your letter about that 
last shipment of melons, and we are 
losing no time in checking to see 
just what can be done. You know 
that we want to serve you well in 
this instance, as well as all others, 
and you'll be hearing from us 
again soon.” Some companies do 
not hesitate to send telegrams of 
acknowledgment, especially if the 
difficulty looks serious or the 
amount involved is large, while 
many others route their letters by 
special delivery. Surely, to keep the 
customer waiting for days or weeks 
while you are deciding what to do, 
is unpardonable and utterly bad 
business. All the time that you are 
waiting to reply the customer 
thinks that his complaint is being 
ignored. His anger grows, and 
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when you finally offer what seems 
a reasonable compromise, he is in 
no mood to accept it. 

The second law in your adjust- 
ment policy should be that all com- 
plaints be handled by people of 
mature judgment, seasoned by ex- 
perience, and equipped to meet the 
customer with friendly understand- 
ing and no antagonism. 

















Gentlemen: 

Your letter of January 8 asks 
about an order we made for goods 
in November. This order was 
mailed with two one-dollar bills 
and 40 cents enclosed. 

I note what you say in regard 
to receiving the 40 cents remit- 
tance only. I want to ask you 
again as I did in the former let- 
ter, why did you send the goods 
if there was only 40 cents in the 
envelope? Please answer this. 

We have never established a cred- 
it with you. We have always paid 
cash. It is very unreasonable 
for you to have sent goods when 
you received only about one-sixth 
of the order. I don't believe 
the manager of Montgomery Ward & 
Company tolerates that kind of 
business. Furthermore, I believe 

, if you had a clerk that filled 
the order in this way that you 
would release him from your 

‘ service. 

Please give me the name of the 
clerk who received this order. 
Also his address. 

I am sorry after so many years 
of dealing with you that such a 
thing as this should interrupt 
our friendship. 

It would be an easy matter for 
your clerk who handled this order 

t to take the two one-dollar bills. 

We have a neighbor, James 

’ Bridger by name, who had the en- 

' tire amount of money for his or- 
der taken but the order was 
filled later by either you or 
Sears, Roebuck. 

Kindly give the above informa- 
tion, so it will be easier to 
trace the thief. 

Yours truly, 
James R. Newman 

































The third, and last law for a 
good adjustment policy is more in- 
tangible, and yet fully as impor- 
tant. Perhaps it can best be de- 
scribed as a willingness to meet the 
customer half way—to measure his 
welfare along with that of the com- 
pany, and to reach a decision in 
every case which seems to be fair 
and impartial. This means, I think, 


A Hot Tempered Buyer Cools Off 


Dear Mr. Newman: 

I am sorry there has been a 
misunderstanding about your re- 
mittance. But there was only 40 
cents with the order when we re- 
ceived it, Mr. Newman. We looked 
carefully and are still holding 
the piece of cardboard in which 
the coins were probably wrapped. 

And now I will explain why we 
sent the goods without the full 
amount to pay for them. Evident- 
ly Mrs. Newman forgot to put a 
stamp on the envelope, for the 
El Dorado postmaster wrote us for 
the postage. We sent it at once 
and the letter was delivered to 
us on November 12. Although you 
have never had an open account 
with us, there had already been 
quite a delay and, thinking pos- 
sibly you were in a hurry for the 
goods, we sent them on and wrote 
you for the balance due us. 

Qur mail is opened by bonded 
clerks and each one is under the 
strictest supervision, so it is 
hardly probable that the two one- 
dollar bills were taken after the 
order reached us. As we have a 
number of these clerks, it is im- 
possible to give you the name of 
the one opening your letter. 

As you perhaps know, it is not 
safe to send money through the 
mail in any form except by ex- 
press or post office money order, 
bank draft or personal check. If 
for any reason silver or currency 
must be used, the letter should 
be registered. Otherwise the 
money goes at the sender's risk 
and we can hardly be expected to 
make good any loss that may occur. 

But you have been such a good 
customer for so many years that 
we wouldn't risk having a misun- 
derstanding come between us, so 
we are marking the $1.99 account 
paid. I am sure you will now re- 
alize how unsafe it is to send 
money by open mail. So if you 
will use one of the safe ways 
when sending your future remit- 
tances, we can promise you prompt 
and efficient service. 

Yours very truly, 












































































that the adjustment man must be 
neither wishy-washy nor hard- 
boiled. He must be both firm and 
tactful, gracious in saying “yes” 
and friendly in saying “no.” Back 
of every decision made, must be a 
background of facts which any man 
with common sense would accept as 
true. And let the customer feel that 
you are happy to serve him. 












Dear Sir: 

Your kind and explanatory let- 
ter of January 15 received. I 
assure you such a fine letter is 
thankfully received. 

I am sorry indeed this trouble 
has occurred between us. I have 
repeatedly cautioned my wife 
about sending cash through the 
mail, as the weight of the coins 
would signify there was money in- 
side and by. taking out the cur- 
rency and leaving the coins the 
next postal clerk might swear the 
coins were still in the envelope 
when he handled it. 

We understood cash is sent at 
our risk. 

My wife has sent so much cash 
in this way and will insist on 
not buying a money order. 

I am sure the two one-dollar 
bills were placed in the envelope 
with the coins as our oldest son 
saw his mother place them there 
and seal the envelope. He did 
not see her mail the letter how- 
ever, so doesn't know whether she 
stamped it or not. She doesn't 
remember stamping it. 

I note your explanation about 
your clerks and I hope they are 
not guilty of obtaining the 
money. 

I am sending my personal check 
to the amount of $1.99 to cover 
this account. I will ask you to 
re-enter the account on your 
books and then balance the ac- 
count with this check. I am en- 
closing two three-cent stamps for 
the postage you sent to El Dorado 
as you mentioned in this letter. 

I assure you again I am very 
sorry of this trouble and appre- 
ciate your attention and the 
kindness you have shown and I be- 
lieve you are correct all the way 
through. 

My wife states she is through 
sending cash in this way. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Newman 
P.S. I placed an order through 
your store at Nevada to your 
house for $11.07 last Monday. 
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MAILING ROOM ECONOMIES 


Montgomery Ward and Company, Wilson-Jones Company and 


Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc. report savings of $3.00 to $9.50 


daily in postage alone, plus larger savings in cost of space and 


labor, by use of mail-sorting plan and mass mailing at close of day 


- THE first-class mail going 
out of almost any business es- 
tablishment at the close of the day, 
a test sort will show an average 
duplication of one out of every ten 
envelopes addressed to the identi- 
cal firm at the same address. This 
figure is based on test sortings 
made in various lines and sizes of 
business. In a mailing of five hun- 
dred pieces the waste, in stamps 
alone, is from $1.00 to $1.50; in a 
mailing of one thousand pieces, 
from $2.00 to $3.00. 

Much of the waste in extra en- 
velopes and stamps can be elimi- 
nated by regular, planned sorting 
of all first-class mail. If a good, 
modern sorting method is used, one 
thousand pieces can be run through 
the sorter, the mail removed, ex- 
amined and stacked for stamping, 
in one hour. Inasmuch as no mail 
clerk’s pay amounts to $2.00 an 
hour, the minimum saved by scien- 
tifically sorting one thousand 
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pieces of mail amounts to the dif- 
ference between the mail clerk’s 
hourly pay and $2.00 to $3.00. 
Most concerns have adopted the 
plan of mass mailing at the close 
of each business day, in preference 
to dispatching mail continuously 
throughout the day, believing 
that the possibility of speedier de- 
liveries does not compensate for the 
lack of efficiency. This plan, of 
course, facilitates the sorting. 
The equipment for such mail- 
sorting methods often 
other desired results in addition to 
the saving of time and money on 
the mailing itself. For instance, offi- 
cials of Montgomery Ward and 
Company were anxious to conserve 
space and improve the general ap- 
pearance of their central mailing 
department. They dismantled long 
rows of wall cabinets and substi- 
tuted a battery of sorting devices 
which can best be described as a 
flat, portable, narrow, overlap- 
ping leaf arrangement. The sorters 
take up only about one-sixth of the 
space formerly occupied by the 
cabinets. Less artificial light is now 
necessary and, as a result, fewer 
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mistakes are made. 

A supervisor sits at the head of 
a table and examines Ward’s retail 
store mail. She sorts it into piles by 
district as the examination pro- 
ceeds. For each district there is a 
separate sorter on which all the 
stores for that district are listed 
alphabetically by city and state 
and further identified by store 
number. Before any material is 
sorted into these devices, large en- 
velopes are placed in their proper 


location on which the store address 
has been printed. Then the material 
is sorted flat, all headed in the same 
direction. By one easy movement, 
at the end of the sort, the material 
is inserted in its envelope and is 
ready for Uncle Sam. There is no 
confusion and no unmailed pieces. 
The narrow width of the dividers 
on the sorter makes it impossible 
to miss any piece. Waste motion 
has been reduced to a minimum. 

On another desk, in this same 
central mailing department at 
Ward’s, general correspondence is 
sent through an alphabetical sorter 
for the weeding out of repeats. The 
management of the department re- 
ports that this practice has saved 
quite a few dollars every day since 
it has been in operation. 

The Wilson-Jones Company like- 
wise has improved the appearance 
of its mailing department by the 
adoption of these sorters and, at 
the same time, has provided for the 
elimination of duplicates. The 
most active office equipment deal- 
ers and supply houses are given 
special dividers on the devices. In- 
terspersed with these special di- 
viders are general alphabetical 
captions which take care of the re- 
mainder of the mail volume. 

The two firms above mentioned 
are sorting mail flat (unfolded) 
into their sorters. Some other busi- 
ness houses prefer to fold material, 
insert it into envelopes, and then 
sort. Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, 
Inc., is one of the latter. Ryerson’s 
like to keep accurate charts of all 
mailing expense and can do this 
quite readily by counting the 
empty envelopes after consolida- 
tions have been made. Naturally, 
the savings vary with each day, but 
Ryerson’s have reported gains of 
as much as $9.50 a day. In order 
to give the mail department per- 
sonnel ample opportunity to make 
regular delivery at the post office, 
Ryerson’s schedule calls for a dis- 
continuation of sortingat 4:30 p.m. 
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Effective night lighting of an office building or factory makes the structure into a landmark 
and a point of community pride and is one method of spreading good-will 


Some of which will cost almost 
nothing, and some of which 
will run into real money, but 
all of which will help establish 
your business reputation, bring 
valuable publicity, create 
good-will and give you a run- 
ning start ahead of competitors 


in your field 


WENTY-FIVE or more years 

ago a small southwestern city 
was planning a street fair. All the 
attractions were to be grouped 
around the courthouse plaza. The 
dates of the fair and the opening of 
a new store in town coincided. The 
new merchant was anxious to make 


The country-home atmosphere of the building exterior, lawn and gardens of Mars, Inc., Chicago candy manufacturers, has attracted the 
favorable attention of Chicagoans and numerous visitors to Chicago and contributed greatly to the widespread renown of this company 
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a good impression on the citizens 
of the community, so he hired 
about ten strapping men, gave each 
of them a new broom, and in- 
structed them to sweep off every 
inch of the public square. This was 
done, just prior to the opening of 
the fair. 

His stunt quickly became the 
talk of the town. The citizens said 
he must be a live wire; he must be 
a good fellow; he had the town’s 
interest at heart ; he was generous ; 
perhaps he would wake up some of 
the old fogy merchants in town; 
they resolved to give his new store 
the once-over. Thus did this small- 
town merchant win in one stroke 
the good-will of a large number of 
his possible customers. He drew 
favorable attention to himself. He 
put his best foot forward. And 
simple as was this early example of 
public-relations work, it was well- 
nigh perfect. 

The problem of public relations 
is one faced by every business man 
today, regardless of whether he 
operates in a small town, in a 
neighborhood of a large commu- 
nity, or on a national scale. The 
problem encompasses much more 
than publicity. The modern busi- 
ness man not only wants his name 
and his product to be familiar, but 
he wants the name of his company 
and product and executives to 
stand for honor, integrity and serv- 
ice. In the suggestions which follow, 
the public-relations problem is con- 
sidered more from the point of view 
of building good-will, than in win- 
ning publicity notices to fill a press 
agent’s scrapbook. 

1. Good public relations begin 
with employees. Make sure that 
they work under conditions which 
give them adequate light, ventila- 
tion, fresh air, cleanliness and free- 
dom from undue noise. 

2. A clean, attractive external 
appearance to your business home 
is one of the first steps to good 
public relations. A neat, well- 
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PROVE Public Relations 


painted building, in keeping with 
the neighborhood in which it is 
located, brings good-will and con- 
siderable favorable comment. Three 
examples of particularly well-kept 
lawns are those of Mars, Inc., Chi- 
cago, the Exact Weight Scale Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, and the 
garden-like surroundings of the 
Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, 
Illinois. 

3. A well-lighted office building 
or plant, at night, is advantageous. 
Passers-by are particularly con- 
scious of the attractively lighted 
structure and soon learn the name 
of the company occupying the 
property. It becomes a landmark, 
a point of community pride. The 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany building at Decatur, Illinois, 
and Lever Brothers plant at Ham- 
mond, Indiana, are excellent ex- 
amples of lighting at night for 
good-will. 

4. Perform a public service while 
you advertise. Advertising can be 
made distinctly helpful to the pub- 
lic without impairing its value as a 
selling force. Good examples are 
the Colgate clocks at Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and New Albany, 
Indiana, the Chevrolet clock and 
bulletin boards, and the Kool cig- 
arette thermometer billboards. 

5. Do something constructive to 
improve the facilities in your com- 
munity. Maytag built a hotel at 
Newton, Iowa, better than a similar 
town would ordinarily have. Her- 
shey Chocolate operates two hotels 


- in and near Hershey, Pennsylvania. 


Kellogg operates a hotel at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. The head of the 
United Light and Power Company 
built and endowed an old-folks’ 
home at Abilene, Kansas, and land- 
scaped and equipped a city park 
including camps, golf course and 
playground. 

6. Clean up any eyesores or 
noisome spots for which your com- 
pany may be responsible. George 
A. Hormel and Company spent a 
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Abbott Laboratories 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Bastian-Blessing Company 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Chevrolet Motor Company 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
Chrysler Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
Exact Weight Scale Company 
Marshall Field & Company 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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G. F. Heublein & Brother 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
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Lever Brothers Company 

Lincoln Electric Company 

Henry C. Lytton & Sons 

Mars, Inc. 

Maytag Company 

National Cash Register Company 
Premier Pabst Sales Company 
Pullman Company 

Sears, Roebuck & Company 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Company 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Studebaker Corporation 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United Light & Power Company 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
Williamson Candy Company 
Wilson & Company, Inc. 





fortune developing a water-treat- 
ing plant which would stop the 
pollution of the Cedar River with 
packing-house waste. 

7. Train your truck drivers to 
drive carefully and with utmost 
consideration for other drivers and 
pedestrians. Many a_ stubborn, 
surly driver has made ten to twenty 
enemies a day. If your company 
name is prominently displayed on 
the truck of such drivers, the 
enemies they make hate the com- 
pany—not the driver. Several of 
the oil companies instruct truck 
drivers to stop and render aid to 
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motorists in trouble whenever such 
an occasion arises. Standard 
Brands, Inc., show movies to driv- 
ers of Fleischmann’s Yeast trucks, 
demonstrating right and wrong 
ways to handle and drive trucks. 

8. Take an interest in the young 
people coming into your industry 
or profession. Many a veteran 
pharmacist remembers with pleas- 
ure the courtesies shown him by the 
late Dr. Abbott, founder of the 
highly prosperous Abbott Labora- 
tories. There are people who claim 
that Dr. Abbott’s interest in phar- 
maceutical schools and his many 
kindnesses to students: were an im- 
portant factor in this company’s 
great success. 

9. Wherever possible, encourage 
with more than moral support, all 
forward-looking enterprises that 
touch your industry. Thomas E. 
Wilson, chairman of the board of 
Wilson and Company, Chicago 
packers, is active in promoting the 
affairs of the boys’ and girls’ farm 
clubs throughout the country, the 
purpose of which organizations is 
to encourage better farming and 
improved livestock. 

10. Help your customers with 
their problems. Sears, Roebuck and 
Company buys fur pelts from their 
customers, guaranteeing fair grad- 
ing and fair pricing. 

11. Welcome visitors to your 
offices or plant. Arrange to have 
them shown around promptly and 
courteously. During a recent con- 
vention of dentists in Hartford, 
Connecticut, those in attendance 
were invited to a special tour of 
the plant of G. F. Heublein and 
Brother. Hershey’s doors are al- 
ways open to visitors, each one of 
whom is given a dish of ice cream or 
a glass of chocolate milk. Jewel 
Tea holds regular visitors’ parties 
at which coffee and other refresh- 
ments are served. Jewel cooperates 
with civic clubs in Chicago and 
near-by towns to encourage group 
visiting. Laundrymen have been 
known to offer donations to clubs 
bringing members en masse to visit 
their plants. Last summer the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Company of 
Clintonville, Wisconsin, posted 
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signs on highways inviting summer 
tourists to visit their “drive- 
through” museum. 

12. Publicly recognize long and 
friendly relations with customers. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company awards an alloy metal 
“Friendly Relations” plaque to 
every dealer who has sold Goodyear 
products for ten, twenty, twenty- 
five, thirty or thirty-five years. 
Branch managers or company 
representatives personally award 
these plaques with a letter from the 
president of the company. 

13. Aid in preserving the history 
of your phase of business or indus- 
try. Studebaker maintains a highly 
interesting museum of transporta- 
tion, preserving all manner of 
buggies, phaetons, landaus, old 
automobiles, military gun car- 
riages, water carts and other prod- 
ucts of historical significance. 

14. Dramatize local landmarks 
or historical features when pos- 
sible. There is an old stage coach 
preserved in the Union Pacific sta- 
tion at Cheyenne, Wyoming, which 
attracts much attention and cre- 
ates a consciousness of the romance 
of transportation and the great 
developments made in that industry 
in the last hundred years. Chicago 
and North Western Railway keeps 
an old locomotive which was one of 
the pioneers in mid-west railroad- 
ing on exhibit at their Chicago 
station. Numerous similar exhibits 
are maintained by railroads to at- 
tract the attention and interest of 
the public. 

15. Conduct exhibits which dis- 
play the best work of your indus- 
try. R.R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
pany frequently stage exhibits of 
photography, bookbinding and 
other phases of the graphic arts 
which are broad in scope and un- 
selfishly helpful to the entire in- 
dustry and to all buyers of print- 
ing, engraving, photography and 
advertising. 

16. Exhibits of hobbies and the 
handiwork of customers are great 
good-will builders. Marshall Field 
and Company holds annually an 
exhibit of amateur photography. 
Many retail stores hold quilt shows, 


flower shows, hobby shows and 
other exhibits which not only build 
good-will but create heavy store 
traffic. 

17. Provide your customers with 
a nonprofit service which will earn 
their gratitude. Tickets for all 
sporting events may be convini- 
ently obtained from the Chicago 
store of A. G. Spalding and Broth- 
ers. Many times they are also sold 
at The Hub store operated by 
Henry C. Lytton and Sons. Mar- 
shall Field’s helps customers ar- 
range’ cruises and sell theater, 
opera and lecture tickets. In 
smaller cities many a merchant has 
won friends by taking care of tick- 
et sales for local college or high- 
school plays, or a season’s concert 
or lecture course. 

18. Do something to advance 
the technical progress of the indus- 
try you serve. The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company established the Lin- 
coln Arc Welding Foundation for 
the study of improved methods and 
processes in arc welding. 

19. Teach every executive, de- 
partment manager or clerk to 
answer telephone calls promptly, 
courteously and considerately re- 
gardless of whether a beggar, sales- 
man, job hunter or bank president 
be calling. Lewis Greene Blessing, 
president of the Bastian-Blessing 
Company, makes a point of answer- 
ing all telephone calls for him di- 
rectly, rather than having them 
routed through his secretary. He 
sees every caller personally, with- 
out keeping them waiting, and de- 
mands that all employees of the 
company follow the same practice. 

20. Improve distribution meth- 
ods in your industry. The William- 
son Candy Company employed a 
trained investigator to study price 
cutting in the candy industry after 
which they prepared a series of 
brochures which pointed out the 
folly of so much price selling and 
price buying. This activity created 
much favorable response in the in- 
dustry. 

21. Encourage executives to 
take an active part in association 
affairs, giving part of their time to 
committee (Continued on page /8) 
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“Such Things Couldn't Be°’ 


HEN the earliest American 

explorers returned from the 
first expeditions to Yellowstone 
and Yosemite they received no 
praise for their discoveries. 

Instead, the people greeted them 
with jeers and derision, called them 
liars, hinted that the rigors of the 
trip must have unbalanced their 
minds. For when the explorers told 
of huge mountains of solid granite, 
tremendous waterfalls, hot springs 
that spouted regularly high into 
the air, people only said, “Such 
things couldn’t be.” 

Such things couldn’t be. How 
often we hear business men saying 
things like this today. 

Tell them of the great markets 
awaiting new products; tell them 
of the success others have had with 
redesigned products. They sneer 
and laugh and say, “That couldn’t 
be true in my business. My business 
is different.” 

A few years ago we looked 
askance at men who said they 
could use glass as bricks for the 
walls of buildings; the whole steel 
industry was a bit doubtful of the 
first proposals for continuous roll- 
ing mills ; it was rather difficult for 
us to believe the early stories about 
shatterproof glass. 

As Bennett Chapple pointed out 
in a recent speech before the Feder- 
ation of Sales Executives, industry 
is finding new frontiers almost 
daily. Just as our adventuresome 
scouts left the flat plains of what 
we now call the Middle West and 
found the canyons, the mountains, 
geysers, the spectacular waterfalls 
which seem so strange to the flat 
country, adventuresome business 
men are finding new frontiers for 
sales, new frontiers in the field of 
management and public relations. 

As pointed out in recent issues 
of American Business the variety 
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Yosemite Falls 


stores are venturing into new mer- 
chandising frontiers; sales man- 
agers are finding new frontiers by 
putting their sample rooms into 
trailers and taking them to cus- 
tomers and prospects everywhere. 

The mail-order houses are blaz- 
ing new trails. The old cry of 
“cheap, cheap, cheap” is disap- 
pearing from the catalogs. Color, 
glamour, fashion and big pictures 
are being used. Yet the old-timers 
are still groaning, doubting and 


saying, “Such things couldn’t be.” 


And in the offices there is revolu- 
tion too—air conditioning to ex- 
actly correct temperatures ; sound- 
proofing to eliminate noise; light- 
ing designed for each worker’s 
task ; new machines which make old 
production costs seem Victorian. 

The Pacific Ocean stopped the 
men who conquered the West and 
found its marvels. There is nothing 
to stop the business man who 


marches into new frontiers.—E.W. 
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Palm Beach Finds Export Gates 
Wide Open 


wee 


PS 


S AN achievement in building a 

world-wide export market for a 
product of American origin, the 
experience of the Goodall Company, 
of Cincinnati, creators of Palm 
Beach suits, offers an outstanding 
example of enlightened practice in 
the field of exporting. In the men’s 
apparel industry Goodall Company 
occupies a unique position. It not 
only manufactures Palm Beach 
fabric; it also converts the fabric 
into the popular line of light- 
weight, washable Palm Beach suits. 

By no means easy was the task 
of introducing to America a male 
garment of the Palm Beach type. 
The time was, not far back, when 
the man who appeared in public in 
a wash suit was regarded in the 
same light as the man who per- 
mitted a watch on a band to en- 
circle his wrist. Both practices 
were regarded as not suited to he- 
man attire. Men who did not object 
to light-weight wear on this ground 
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were opposed to it because it would 
not hold its shape. Goodall experts 
overcame this resistance in America 
by devising a fabric which would 
lend itself to fine custom tailoring 
and hold its shape. A small fortune 
was invested in overcoming this re- 
sistance. That the job was accom- 
plished in No. 1 style is shown in 
the growth of the business. From 
1931—one of the blackest and 
bleakest years—through 1936, 
Goodall Company increased its 
American business sevenfold. 

If the resistance to light-weight, 
washable suits was heavy and ap- 
parently insurmountable in Ameri- 
ca, before Goodall broke it down, 
in England it was more so. The 
male Briton isa bird of customs and 
habit in the matter of dress. Even 
though summers in England and 
the British colonies were hot as blue 
blazes, Britons have stuck to 
bowler hats and heavy tweeds. To 
a Briton’s way of thinking—until 


Goodall Company learns it 
pays to treat foreign inquiries 
with utmost care for one inquiry 
from London led to large im- 
mediate sales, an open door 
to world trade, and brought to 
light the best seller for domes- 
tic trade in Palm Beach sum- 


mer clothing forthe 1937 season 


1936—a wash suit was something 
no careful or correct dresser would 
have considered for wear in public. 
It is highly probable that, until 
1936, few men in the British Isles 
knew much about Palm Beach suits. 
And no serious attempt had been 
made by American manufacturers 
of light-weight garments to pene- 
trate the British market. 

Early in 1936, Goodall Com- 
pany received a letter from Self- 
ridge’s, largest and leading de- 
partment store in London. In the 
usual restrained manner of British 
business correspondence it stated 
that Don Brazier, buyer for Self- 
ridge’s men’s wear department, had 
been giving some thought to the 
possibility of selling a “few” Palm 
Beach suits. The latter made clear 
the fact that Selfridge’s was not in- 
terested in a large order. Just 4 
“few suits.” 

Right here it is well to point out 
that letters of inquiry of this type 
are well known to American manu- 
facturers. It is probable that few 
manufacturers have failed to re 
ceive such inquiries from all parts 
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Comfort was dramatized in the window dis- 
play (right) used by Selfridge’s (above) to 
introduce Palm Beach suits to Londoners 


of the world. Generally speaking, 
the writers of such letters usually 
are small-scale dealers or brokers 
interested only in a small way in the 
goods they inquire about. By the 
time the American manufacturer 
has familiarized himself with ex- 
port regulations and practices, the 
business which might possibly flow 
from such inquiries is generally re- 
garded as too small to bother 
about, and beyond writing a cour- 
teous reply nothing much is done 
about the inquiry. 

Selfridge’s, of course, is not in 
this class. It is one of England’s 
greatest and most important retail 
outlets, yet its letter of inquiry in- 
volved, at most, an initial order of 
a “few suits,” with the possibility 
that even a few suits would sell 
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slowly, if at all, because of the age- 
old resistance of the Briton to gar- 
ments of the Palm Beach type. 
This writer ventures the opinion 
that many an American manufac- 
turer would have shipped on the 
few suits and let nature take its 
course with the odds against re- 
orders. More than likely most of 
them would have filled the order 
with stock on hand, possibly stock 
that had been moving slowly in 
America, and let it go at that—a 
flash in the pan. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that many export possi- 
bilities are handled in that way, no 
effort being made to meet such in- 
quiries in a special way. 

To President Elmer L. Ward, 
Vice President William S. Nutter, 
Treasurer William N. Campbell 
and Stylist Dave Frankel, of the 
Goodall Company, the letter of in- 
quiry from Selfridge’s represented 
no flash in the pan. It was to them, 
as will appear presently, an oppor- 
tunity of no mean proportions 
when special study was applied to 
the situation—that special study 
which is necessary in an export 
situation if the most is to be made 
of it. This study revealed certain 
highly interesting possibilities. 

In the first place, London is to 
men’s fashions as Paris is to wom- 
en’s wear. The rest of the world 
follows the fashion decrees of Lon- 
don for men’s attire and this in- 
cludes America. 

In the next place, London is the 
trading heart of the vast British 
Empire with its tropical colonies 
and overseas dominions. A piece of 
new merchandise favorably ac- 
cepted in London is favorably ac- 
cepted throughout the empire. 

An equally important possibility 
was glimpsed by the Goodall execu- 
tives. In the early summer of 1937 
the British Empire would crown a 
king and upon that great occasion 
well-dressed dignitaries from all 
quarters of the globe would be in 
London. The big trick in merchan- 
dising would be to make these visi- 
tors conscious of an American 
product ideally suited for various 
reasons to tropical wear. 

With these possibilities in mind, 
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Goodall executives saw in the Self- 
ridge letter much more than an ini- 
tial order for a “few suits.” The 
easiest but not the most profitable 
way to have handled the matter 
would have been to acknowledge the 
order, ship it and chalk up one sale 
to a large department store noted 
for its promptness in paying its 
bills. Instead of taking that course, 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Nutter 
sailed for London—at the com- 
pany’s expense. 

The Goodall executives carried 
with them to London one vitally 
important consideration, based 
upon their experience in introduc- 
ing Palm Beach suits to America. 
Styling and design, that is, the cre- 
ation of a fine custom-tailored gar- 
ment which would stand up in spite 
of its light weight, had overcome 
the early resistance to Palm Beach 
suits in America, plus a merchan- 
dising campaign which had never 
been permitted to lag. And in Lon- 
don, instead of high-pressuring 
Don Brazier, the Selfridge buyer, 
into ordering a large stock of Palm 
Beach suits which were best sellers 
in America, Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Nutter made an on-the-spot study 
of the British male’s taste in dress. 
They purchased the finest speci- 
mens of London tailoring, made an 
intensive study of the construction 
of these specimens and of the fab- 
rics and colors most popular with 
better-dressed Londoners. It was at 
once seen that radical changes were 
necessary to adapt Palm Beach 
material to English taste and 
tailoring practice. Broader shoul- 
ders, fuller chests, tapering sleeves, 
a snugger feel around the waist and 
hips and yet a garment of typically 
English loose lines. These were 
some of the important tailoring 
changes necessary to build a Palm 
Beach garment which might be ac- 
cepted by Britons. 

So, in Cincinnati, the largest 
plant in the world devoted to mak- 
ing men’s light-weight, washable 
suits, turned to making the most of 
what had been a casual export 
order for a “few” suits. Jerome 
Giuseffi, Goodall’s famous stylist 
in the light-wear field, turned his 


talents to creating a radically dif- 
ferent item for export, based on the 
research conducted in London. A 


_ staff of designers went to work. All 


the complex operations in styling 
were conquered. At last the tailor- 
ing department bent to the task of 
turning out the new line. The fin- 
ished product was not given a name 
of American significance. The new 
model appeared as the Regent, 
name of considerable meaning in 
London where Regent Street is one 
of the world’s great fashion marts. 

It was the Regent model which 
crossed the ocean in the role of an 
advance scout seeking to put Palm 
Beach suits on the world market. 
With a great Coronation ceremony 
in the immediate offing the arriva! 
in London of the Regent line, in 
popular sizes and colors, was propi- 
tiously timed. 

If you expect to hear that a tre- 
mendous ballyhoo merchandising 
campaign was put on in London, 
you are doomed to disappointment. 
The British are not yet—and per- 
haps never will be—sold on bally- 
hoo methods with respect to mer- 
chandising. Fundamentally, British 
consumers are conservative and so 
are retailers. The writer asked 
Arthur Goodfriend of the Law- 
rence C. Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency, which handles the Goodall 
account, why no great splash was 
resorted to in introducing the Re- 
gent to London. 

“Because it is not the British 
way,” he explained. “The British 
buyers and retailers are not in- 
fants. They know English tradition 
and custom. When it came to mer- 
chandising our product in London, 
Messrs. Campbell and Nutter didn’t 
seek to impose American methods 
on Selfridge’s. They gave advice 
to Mr. Brazier, here and there, bu! 
they permitted him to take the lead, 
for after all he and not they knev 
the British mind. I suppose her: 
in America the merchandising 
methods employed to put across 
our line in London would provok: 
great laughter but the answer to 
that is—look at what happened.” 

In newspaper advertising Self 
ridge’s (Continued on page 50 
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CATERPILLARS 
new SHOWROOM 


Said to be the largest room of its kind in 
the world these pictures of the new 
Caterpillar Tractor Company showroom 
demonstrate the latest methods of 


displaying heavy machinery 


Above: A graceful stairway in modern design with chromium 
trim leads to the showroom which is approximately 350 by (08 
feet and embraces nearly 40,000 square feet of floor space. A 
stage in the center of the floor adds dramatic interest 


Left: Walls of robin’s egg blue with ceilings and baseboards in 
a darker blue shade and doors and trimming of brown provide 
background contrast to the “hi-way” yellow, the standard color 
for all Caterpillar road-building machinery 


Below: There is no crowding in this showroom which was es- 
pecially designed by Beck and Wall, Inc. The complete line of 
Caterpillar heavy road building and contracting equipment, as 
well as agricultural machinery, is displayed effectively 


Above: Photographs along the rear wall are 8 by i2 feet and repre- 
sent typical Caterpillar jobs. The enlargements were made by Kauf- 
mann and Fabry. Prominently featured in the center of the room is a 
two-toned blue globe illuminated to show the location of Caterpillar 
distributors throughout the world. Chairs and smoking stands, in color 
and design to harmonize with the room, provide comfort for visitors 
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TURNING 


Slow Movers 


into 


By HOWARD McLellan 


Variety-store experience 
proves that the product which 
does not sell may have only 
a minor fault or need but a 
slight change in the package 
fo turn it into a profit-maker 


ie IS not enough for a variety- 
store manager to know that an 
item does not move, once it has been 
given space on a counter. He must 
know why it doesn’t move and make 
it move if that is humanly possi- 
ble. And he cannot call in high- 
salaried saleswomen to pressure 
sales, for he is limited to the use of 
his regular sales staff and the mem- 
bers of these staffs are rarely ever 
super-salespersons. Moreover, the 
cardinal selling principle is—the 
goods must sell itself. As a result 
of these conditions certain things 
happen in chain stores which, to the 
uninformed, appear to be mysteri- 
ous or just plain eccentric. 

Variety chains have made a phe- 
nomenal best seller of composition 
shoe soles, and were, in fact, the 
first retail outlets to try them out 
on the public. When originally in- 
troduced, this item gave every ap- 
pearance of being a complete flop. 
The story of how they were put on 
the map in a big way involves an 
explanation of why it is that vari- 
ety chain-store managers are 
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(Photo courtesy Auburn Rubber Corp.) 


Spread out on colorful display cards, composition shoe soles may be closely inspected by 
the variety-store shopper. Originally sold to jobbers at $2.90 per dozen and retailed at 
49 cents, this item later was featured in chains as a 25-cent item, at which price 8,000,000 
were sold in two seasons. As a (0-cent item the line moves in even greater volume 


limited to small, open offices in the 
stores they manage, and that the 
managers’ chairs in these small, 
open offices are never too inviting. 
Reason for this—store managers 
are not supposed to be chair-warm- 
ers but are required to be on the 
floor almost constantly, watching 
the day’s trend of events. 

Thus it was, originally, that a 
chain-store manager saw an initial 
try-out stock of composition shoe 
soles attracting some interest but 
not selling. Women shoppers looked 
at the new line, felt it, and queried 
the salesgirl as to how the soles 
were applied. Usually, the sales- 
girl hemmed and hawed, unable to 
describe the operation, whereupon 
the woman shopper dropped the 
new item back into its counter com- 
partment and hustled off. When a 
sale was made at least one and one- 
half minutes of the girl’s valuable 
selling time was taken up with an 
explanation of directions. That 
first display was kept on the coun- 
ter two hours and then suddenly 
removed by the manager. This sud- 


den decision to “pull” the soles 
bore all the earmarks of a mystery. 
Only a two-hour test and the goods 
were in a basket on the way back 
to the warehouse. 

But in about ten days the same 
soles were back on the same coun- 
ter. The stock was sold out before 
the end of the day. One change had 
been made in the product. Stamped 
on the underside of the soles were 
complete directions for applying 
them, and, in an adjoining com- 
partment counter, were tubes of 
cement to be used in applying them. 
They have been a best-selling item 
ever since. And even though the 
original stock had made a better 
showing, when it was originally 
tested, the change would have been 
made just the same because any 
10-cent item which requires one and 
one-half to two minutes of a sales- 
girl’s time, per sale, has proved its 
inability to sell itself and must go 
out for good, or be altered to meet 
chain-store conditions. Once havy- 
ing put a product in the best-sell- 
ing class, managers must keep it in 
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that class. This was achieved with 
soles by carding a pair of soles on 
a colored card and attaching to the 
card a tube of cement. A little later 
another refinement was introduced 
in the arrangement of the soles— 
instead of being attached to the 
cards, one on top of the other, the 
pair of soles were spread out so 
that the “see it-feel it” chain-store 
customer might examine and feel 
both soles. Only a certain type of 
person buys composition soles. 
They are very thrifty persons, as 
a rule, and they’ve got to know 
what they’re getting for their fives 
and dimes. On the floor all the time, 
rather than at ease in a comfort- 
able swivel chair in an inviting, 
closed-off office, variety chain-store 
managers cannot avoid discovering 
why certain items do not move. 
Here was. another apparently 
mysterious sudden move. Four 
days after Christmas three down- 
town variety chain stores (in the 
same chain) opened at nine with 
marked-down displays of toys 
ready for bargain hunters. At ten 
the toys were in hampers, then put 
into cases and the cases loaded on 
a truck. By 11 a.m. they were on 
display again, at the original price, 
in the chain’s suburban store, cen- 
tered in a neighborhood of thirty- 
thousand home owners and large 
families. Now to unveil this seeming 
mystery. In that one-hour period, 
downtown units had not made a toy 
sale and few women had appeared 
in the stores with their children. So 
the toys were pulled in those stores 
and hurried to the suburban unit 
where they sold, not sensationally, 
but continuously until the stock 
was gone. After consulting vital 
statistics and census figures, down- 
town managers agreed that there 
were eight times the number of 
small children in the suburban sec- 
tion, all of whom from time to time 
would have birthdays. And 10- and 
20-cent toys sell well in chains as 
birthday gifts. So these sudden 
shifts of goods in chain stores are 
more adroit merchandising moves 
than mysteries. And as for watch- 
ing trends, reading newspapers and 
devouring economists’ reports and 
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(Kaufmann & Fabry Photo) 


Demonstrators and moving displays are used in modernized chain stores to help move 
items which do not lend themselves fo the “see it-feel it” method of selling, and to attract 
attention to “blind spots” in a store, such as those in corners or near stairways 


Variety-store window displays usually anticipate seasons and special days. One store 
manager successfully featured an after-holiday sale of floor waxes and polishes. Thus were 
housewives informed how they might remedy damage done to floors by holiday festivities 


(Kaufmann & Fabry Photo) 
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forecasts, bankers and manufac- 
turers are not the only ones who do 
it as a regular part of their jobs. 

Well-established best sellers in 
variety chainsare staples liketooth- 
brushes, dentrifices and _ shoe- 
strings. It is said that chains sell 
more of these articles than all the 
drug stores put together. In most 
Woolworth stores toothbrushes, 
dentrifices and shoestrings occupy 
the counter nearest the front doors. 
In fact when you look through the 
front doors from the sidewalk you 
will see these displays. After years 
of concentrated observation of buy- 
ing habits, chain-store merchan- 
disers know that the average per- 
son is prone to forget these items 
though they may be needed badly. 
Therefore they are displayed near 
the front door so that they may be 
seen from sidewalks and passers-by 
reminded of them. A few steps and 
even the most hurried person may 
easily acquire these oft-forgotten 
necessities. The same articles are 
seldom displayed in windows for 
while that may remind passers-by 
of them it does not place them 
within easy reach. Once the chains 
displayed toothbrushes in com- 
partments running lengthwise 
along the front of counters. Now, 
invariably, they are displayed in 
compartments running from the 
front to the back of counters and 
most people, when they select a 
toothbrush, pick up one near the 
back of the compartment chiefly 
because (as store managers ob- 
served) small children could not 
reach and handle these brushes be- 
yond their reach. 

Reaching distance is a vital con- 
sideration in chain-store merchan- 
dising. In the matter of displaying 
tools they are arranged so that the 
handles are toward the shopper as 
an invitation to inspect them. Ar- 
ticles difficult to pick up, such as 
perfume atomizers, for instance, 
are never crowded in compart- 
ments. On the other hand, fluffy 
crib blankets, which every woman 
wants to feel but does not want to 
purchase if others have felt them, 
are placed back on counters or so 
high that they cannot be reached. 
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Also, women insist upon feeling 
and examining at close range lace 
paper doilies. Usually these are dis- 
played near at hand, in packages, 
but on the outside of the package 
is a single sample doily for feeling 
purposes. 

Save in the retail units which 
make a practice of special sales, 
windows are used to display, not 
bargain items, but items most 
wanted. As a rule window displays 
follow the seasons. Thus when 
schools open, schoolroom supplies 
dominate chain windows, and so it 
runs through the various seasons. 
To a chain-store merchandiser no 
device is more valuable than the 
type of merchandising calendar 
which appears regularly in AMERI- 
can Business under the heading 
“Next Month in Business.” But in 
handling seasonal goods variety 
chains have their own ideas about 
window display. For example, most 
variety retail stores display floor 
waxes and polishes about spring- 
cleaning time. Recently variety 
chains took on a new type of floor 
wax. The day following Hallowe’en 
night the best window space was 
devoted to a display of the new 
floor wax. Ordinarily other retail- 
ers would have displayed this item 
before Hallowe’en night, calling at- 
tention through cards to the ad- 
vantage in having home floors 
properly polished for party guests. 
Why, then, did the chains wait 
until the day after a big party 
night to make the displays? Chiefly 
because nine out of ten housewives 
in whose homes Hallowe’en guests 
had been entertained, would be 
worried the day after the party 
about getting floors back into 
shape after the guests had tramped 
and marred them. This after-holi- 
day merchandising stunt upped 
sales of the new wax from $6.00 a 
day to $70.00 and the new line of 
goods was introduced successfully 
—on a wide scale. 

Great quantities of paper drink- 
ing cups are disposed of through 
chains. These are essentially party 
items and when they appear in the 
windows you may be sure that the 
chain managers have discovered, 


through their usual close reading 
of newspapers, that the party or 
picnic season is on. The store man- 
ager who does not follow the so- 
ciety columns in newspapers is a 
rare bird. 

Demonstrators and moving dis- 
plays were once taboo in limited- 
price variety chains. Now, both are 
much in evidence in the same chain 
units. Formerly demonstrators 
were not used chiefly because they 
attracted shopping crowds to one 
item to the exclusion of others; 
partly because chains did not han- 
dle many nationally advertised ar- 
ticles. But there are certain items, 
like a new cleaning fluid, which do 
not lend themselves to the “see it” 
or “feel it” method of selling and 
demonstrators now are used to give 
such items a proper start. In three 
of the largest chains, cosmetics, 
such as cleansing creams, cold 
creams, rouges and ‘powders are 
demonstrated by the regular sales- 
girls behind the counters and not 
by professional demonstrators. 
This is because the salesgirls are 
average-looking types and so are 
women shoppers while professional 
demonstrators usually are above 
average types in looks. Here is an- 
other cogent reason why demon- 
strators are used. In nearly all 
stores there are blind spots, corners 
and spaces near stairs where, for 
one or another reason, displays do 
not work out well. Here is an illus- 
tration: In a large Woolworth 
store personal stationery was not 
moving as fast as it should. Also, 
near the basement stairway was a 
dead spot in which no display had 
ever been successful. The difficulty 
was that shoppers, eager to de- 
scend into the basement, rushed 
past the spot. A display of per- 
sonal stationery was set up in that 
bad spot and in the center was in- 
stalled a rapid printing press 
manned by a young woman who 
offered twenty-five sheets and 
twenty-five envelopes printed “whil: 
you wait” for 25 cents. The spot is 
no longer a dead one. The printing 
press is gone but the stationery sec- 
tion remains in that spot and it is 
one of the (Continued on page 49 
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OME said she was—some said 

she wasn’t. Over here in the 
credit department we disagreed 
among ourselves. The first we knew 
for sure was when the office boy 
came in and said, “She’s hired!’ 

The news went around the office 
like gossip at a sewing circle. May- 
be you think we get too excited when 
they hire a new employee. Well, let 
me say that we don’t—ordinarily. 
But this was different. I wish you 
could have seen this girl! What I 
mean is that she really was gor- 
geous. No foolin’. 

She had waved blonde hair 
parted in the middle, dark eye- 
lashes and sharp penciled eyebrows 
that made a kind of frame for her 
face. There wasn’t so much about 
her face that was unusual—she had 
regular straight features—except 
that she had the brightest, most 
sparkling eyes that I ever did see. 
A stunner! 

There wasn’t a girl in our whole 
office with any claim to beauty, ex- 
cept possibly Ruby, the switch- 
board operator, and she was leav- 
ing the company. Of course that 
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explained the new girl. She was to 
get the job of telephone girl and 
receptionist to take Ruby’s place. 
We nodded our heads knowingly. 
They always want a girl who will 
make a good impression on visitors. 

Jones, my assistant, remarked, 
“The Old Man must have the jit- 
ters—that’s why he made a mistake 
and hired this babe. He is worried 
about business and on top of that 
he has to hire two new girls.” The 
other new girl was to be a stenog- 
rapher for me. 

When it comes to getting a gum- 
chewer for me, they don’t have to 
look over the girls like a judge at 
a bathing beauty contest. If she 
can follow instructions, not ask 
questions and type fast, she’ll do. 
I was thinking about this when the 
Old Man called me up front. 

“Esselbray,” he barked, “I just 
hired a new girl. Go over and talk 
to her. Get all the dope we usually 
get and write it on the card.” 

Of all things! Me, the old credit 
man, to get the honor of welcoming 
this pretty little butterfly to our 
office ! 


BY BERT MASSLICH 





They thought she was beauti- 
ful and dumb but she kept her 
boss guessing until he learned 


about credits from her 





The Credit Manager 


Diaws a Blonde! 


“How long did you work in the 
last place?” I asked her. 

The lady looked puzzled. “I 
never worked before.” 

That made me stutter a little. 
“How old are you?” 

She woke me up with her answer, 
“I’m just nineteen.” 

“Nineteen, hey? What did you 
study in school ?” 

“TI took a general course,” she 
said. “The most interesting subject 
was English composition; I like to 
write. I also studied commercial 
subjects, business law and finance. 
And of course I took stenog- 
raphy.” 

“Where did you learn to operate 
a switchboard?” 

Again she was puzzled. “I never 
learned. Don’t you see? I didn’t 
apply for a switchboard job; I am 
the new stenographer for the credit 
department.” 

Soft lights and sweet music! 

The next morning I was walking 
up to my desk thinking about some 
very weighty matter when I hap- 
pened to look up and see this queen 
sitting in my office. I can tell you, it 
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gave me a start. Pretty hot stuff! 

Just the same, I wasn’t kidding 
myself; we would have to figure 
some way of getting her work done. 
It’s all right to have Miss America 
in your department if the work is 
light, but it’s different here because 
I always like to write a lot of let- 
ters and keep things humming. I 
think it looks better. 

Then it started. Dolores (that 
was her name) asked me where she 
could learn something about credits 
and collections. 

I began to laugh. “Why, sister, 
this department right here is the 
best place in the world to learn 
about such things. Just listen to 
Jones and me and you will learn 
all you ever want to know.” 

She wasn’t satisfied. She want- 
ed to know about the theory of it. 
Well, you know there isn’t any 
theory to credits and collections. 
All of it is practical. You give 
credit to those that look good, 
and you hound them for the 
money. 

A week later Dolores asked me 
a question. It was the same ques- 
tion that all new employees ask. 
She said, “How do you credit men 
pick out the good risks? How do 
you know which ones will pay 
their bills?” 

I gave her the answer in the 
kind of words that a woman can 
understand, and she seemed to 
catch on all right. The thing that 
threw me off my guard was when 
she came right back and asked me 
another one. “Do a lot of them 
fail to pay?” 

I wasn’t ready. I didn’t have a 
chance to think. “T’ll say they fail 
to pay!” I blurted out. I hadn’t 
meant to confide in my new ste- 
nographer, especially about my 
credit losses which were really much 
too high. 

“What makes the losses so 
high?” was her next stinger. 

“Dolores,” I pleaded, “wouldn’t 
you rather talk about clothes and 
movies and swing-music than to 
discuss business? You aren’t really 
interested in such things as credits, 
are you?” 

Dolores looked at me kind of 
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puzzled. “Mr. Esselbray,” she ex- 
plained in her deep contralto voice, 
“T shall admit frankly that I am 
interested in clothes, movies and 
dancing. But isn’t the work of the 
world the most interesting thing in 
the world? Don’t I spend more of 
my waking hours in this office than 
any other place? Why shouldn’t I 
be interested in business?” 

It was such a nice speech I began 
to believe she meant it. You would 
think she would run out of ques- 
tions, but she still wasn’t satisfied. 
She said, “Go ahead and tell me 
why your losses are so high.” 

I began to retreat. “I don’t think 
there is any reason,” I replied, “ex- 
cept that there are a lot of crooks 
in the world and they all seem to 
want to buy our merchandise and 
then sting me out of it.” 

“What per cent of your losses 
are crooked?” 

She had me there. “Oh,” I said, 
“if you want to look at it that way, 
there isn’t so much of it that is 
really crooked, say 5 or 10 per 
cent.” 

“Why do the honest ones go 
broke?” 

My answers were getting to be 
rather feeble. “I guess they go 
broke in spite of everything.” 

“Did you ever examine the re- 
ports and files of those honest ones 
who have gone broke to analyze the 
reasons for their failure?” Dolores 
asked. 

Well, of course, I really hadn’t— 
not just the way she said, and I 
was up against it for an answer. 
While I was hesitating I got a re- 
prieve. The Big Shot called me up 
front. It was a funny thing; the 
Big Shot wanted to ask me about 
my losses. I told him I knew our 
losses were too high, but we were 
taking steps to reduce them. We 
were starting to make an analysis 
of our bad debts so that we could 
avoid the mistakes of the past. He 
seemed pleased. 

Then the Old Man asked me 
about the account of Parker, 
Incorporated. He wasn’t so pleased 
about that. He said he didn’t like 
the looks of this particular risk. It 
was a big corporation and they 





owed a lot to their creditors. I al- 
ways figured that they were all 
right because Old Man Parker had 
plenty of bucks, and the corpora- 
tion ought to be good if he was. 
Naturally it was a risk, and [ 
couldn’t kid the boss that it wasn’t, 
but I thought he was rather out- 
spoken when he told me I could 
take a walk for myself if Parker, 
Incorporated, ever went broke. 

The week after that, I got to 
thinking about that analysis that 
Dolores had suggested. So I called 
Dolores over and I said, “Listen, 
if you want a hobby and something 
to amuse yourself with, you might 
start that analyzing program we 
were talking about. It won’t do any 
harm, especially now that you are 
caught up in your work.” 

So I gave her all my bad-debt 
files and let her go to work. She 
plunged right into it with a lot of 
enthusiasm, and she didn’t have to 
ask any more questions. It was 
simple because the dope was all 
there if you wanted to dig it out. I 
was mighty glad to be alone at my 
work because this Parker was giv- 
ing me the jitters, and I couldn’t 
take a vacation all summer. 

In September Dolores gave me 
her analysis of our bad debts, and 
I had to admit she did a good job 
for a girl. She showed how we were 
giving credit to a lot of people who 
had bad records and who had been 
in bankruptcy before. She showed 
how some of these people had been 
losing money steadily for several 
years before they went broke and 
stuck our company. Of course some 
of it wasn’t so complimentary to 
me, if I wanted to take it that way. 
For instance, she said I didn’t get 
security on dangerous accounts. I 
let her know that we were figuring 
on getting some security here and 
there wherever we could. 

It got quiet in our department 
along about October. Old Parker 
seemed to be behaving, and not too 
slow, so I decided I would take my} 
vacation. I gave them all careful! 
warnings about Parker. I told them 
not to increase the account under 
any conditions. They said they 
would watch (Continued on page 45) 
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PROBLEM 
SOLUTION 


QOurmovep figure-work methods 
can’t cope with modern figure-work problems 
resulting from Social Security legislation. 


* The “Comptometer” Payroll Method, devised 
by our research staff, provides for recording 
employee records with respect to earnings and 
deductions of all kinds. This thoroughly up-to- 
date method is simple, economical and flexible. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FIGURE WORK 





Executives who look for accuracy with speed, 
adaptability with economy in handling large or 
small figure-work routines will find information 
of great interest in the illustrated six-page folder 
shown above. Requests entail no obligation. 


¢ For your copy, write (on your firm’s letter- 
head) to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMP'TOMETER 
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Taking the Grief Out of Social 


Security Records 


O MAKE the keeping of payroll 

records for Social Security as 
light and easy as possible, three 
different foundries in Belleville, 
Illinois, each engaged in the manu- 
facture of gas ranges and stoves, 
have adopted the use of a special 
payroll typewriter. These com- 
panies are: Eagle Foundry Com- 
pany, Peerless Enamel Products 
Company and Oakland Foundry 
Company. All three companies have 
about the same number of em- 
ployees—approximately three hun- 
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(Illustrations courtesy Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company) 


Payroll forms of Eagle Foundry Company 
which may be made at one writing on spe- 
cial payroll typewriter are shown above as 
follows: (1) Payroll journal and check 
register. (2) Individual earnings record. (3) 
Employee’s statement of earnings and de- 
ductions. (4) Pay check. Photo at right 
shows type of machine used by the three 
Belleville foundries and relationship of the 
four forms when placed in the machine 
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dred each—and therefore their So- 
cial Security report problems are 
very similar. 

Social Security record work is 
simplified greatly by the use of this 
special payroll typewriter, for one 
employee can both figure and write 
the payroll. As soon as the figuring 
is finished, she steps to the payroll 
typewriter and makes the following 
four essential payroll records at 
one writing: (1) Payroll journal 
and check register. (2) Individual 
earnings record. (3) Employee’s 
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PAY CHECK 


Eagle Foundey Company 
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statement of earnings and deduc- 
tions. (4) Pay check. 

The operator’s first motion in 
getting ready to write the records 
is to insert the payroll journal and 
check register, a single form 16 
inches in width, in the machine. It 
is faced with carbon and held 
snugly against the platen until 
filled or the job completed. Infor- 
mation typed on all of the other 
records automatically appears on 
the journal in the sequence written. 
The journal serves as a proof sheet. 
Amounts written on it can be added 
and checked against predetermined 
totals, giving proof that the pay- 
roll journal and related records are 
right. It also aids in reconciling 
bank balances because it contains 
consecutively numbered copies of 
the payroll checks. 

With the journal in the machine, 
the employee’s earnings record, 
statement and check are brought 
into printing position. The earn- 
ings record has (Continued on page 51) 
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“Gold! Mountains of gold and 
1848 precious metals . . . land so fertile 
that it grows four crops a year 

. game so plentiful that hunger is unknown.” 

Out of the West came these exciting reports. 
Like sparks on tinder, they fired the desire of 
men grown restless with peace. Hardened old 
soldiers oiled their rusty flint-locks. Farmers 
piled families and ploughshares into Conestoga 
wagons. Around them rallied young bucks 
eager to match their mettle against life; daring 
tr radesmen, adventurers, desperate seekers of 

“another chance.” As stout-hearted a band as 
the world ever saw was —_ straggling over 
the prairies, dreaming of riches. 

Yet “hard” as they were, the West was even 
harder. Of the thousands that started, only a 
handful pulled through. Behind them was a 
trail blazed by bones . . . through dark forests 
where Indian ambushes had brought grim death 
. . « Over waste-lands where starvation had 
stalked ... over blistering infernos of desert. 
Among the survivors there was a saying— 
brutal, pitiless, but true—‘“‘The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died by the way. 


New Calis—to the Old Courage 


Times change. Goals change—the 
1929 glimmering riches of the early 

West are but a drop in the bucket 
compared to the fortunes being made in 
America’s business. 

Again the call rings out. Eager millions 
answer it. In humming plants and busyoffices 
they optimistically pursue the success which 
seemingly comes automatically with years of 
service. 

Then, like the perils which beset the pioneer, 
the Depression descended. Factories closed. 
Business dwindled. Millions were discharged. 
Other millions were forced into working at any 
price they could get. Yet a certain few remained 
so valuable, so indispensable, to their employers 
that they retained their pay and promotion, and 
some even won advancement. 


Again times and goals change. 
1937 But human nature is still the 
same. Only a few hardy souls 


ever taste success. The cowards never start— 
the weaklings fall by the wayside. 

On cowards the world wastes no sympathy. 
Nothing can ever be done for them. Since they 
dare not enter the race for success, they must 







Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
ora similar one 
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field of business. 
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“The Cowards Never Started-the 
—-- Ones Died by the Way” 


a frank message TO MEN WHO CAN START ... AND FINISH 
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stay behind and take what not ody wants . 
be satisfied, during good times, with drudgery 
and poorly-paid work; during the bad, with 
unemployment. 

But if you are fighting to get ahead, it is a 
tragedy—this working yourself to the bone, 
yet lagging behind in the race. . . all for lack 
of business training. Today, asin pioneer times, 
a brave heart cannot overcome the handicap 
of inexperience and poor equipment. Today, 
moreover, the penalty of ignorance is even 
costlier! Too many others are after your job! 
To be safe, you must be indispensable. 


The Secret of Survival 


Thousands of men and women like you, how- 
ever, have met that challenge. With the help 
of LaSalle, they have trained for the better- 
paid, specialized positions that were beyond 
the rank-and-file. When the depression came, 
they were retained on the pay roll, while the 
less far-sighted were dropped. Many had the 
unique distinction of reporting pay raises and 
promotions. Others now occupy positions which 
they could not have hoped to attain, if the 
test of the depression had not brought their 
competency to the fore. 

Needless to say, with business returning to 
normal those who make progress in this present 
period are slated for far greater rewards. They 
are the new executives, the new business lead- 
ers, of America’s tomorrow. 

The little time it takes to prepare for a better 
position through LaSalle will surprise you 
as will its negligible cost. Over a quarter of a 
century’s experience with nearly a_ million 
students has helped us develop the fascinating 
LaSalle Problem Method which phrases both 
theory and practice in intensive terms of 
results. The training itself, for every vocation, 
represents what you need most to meet the 
new problems and new opportunities of post- 
depression business... 

Why, then, risk the “‘wayside fate” of the 
weakling, when it takes but a postage-stamp 
to investigate the training that is helping 
thousands win success today? The coupon 
brings you full information on your chosen 
line. There’s no cost or obligation. If you are 
sincerely interested in getting ahead, have 
average education and a real purpose—you 
will mail it now. 
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This Unique 
SUCCESS-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 
safeguards your entire 
business career — 








Specialized Training by competent in- 
structors, that is complete, modern and 
authoritative—based on the famous 
LaSalle Problem Method of “learning by 
doing.” 

. 


Individualized Instruction adapted toeach 
student’s personal needs—giving the prac- 
tical equivalent of private tutorial super- 
vision of all phases of training. 


Consultation Service on all training prob- 
lems that may arise—supplementing texts 
and lesson papers with any special in- 
struction needed. 

b 


Consultation Service on personal business 
problems—whether encountered during 
or subsequent to training—for which the 
ws resources are always avail- 
able. 





Progress Reports periodically rendered to 
employers on student’s request—calling 
attention to his work, and often facilita- 
ting his advancement. 


Reference Privileges, available indefi- 
nitely before and after graduation—often 
taking form as timely confidential reports 
of great value. 

e 


Personality Development service, sup- 
plied both as an integral part of trainin 
and in special course form: increases self- 
confidence and job ability. 


fe 
Placement Service, helping you to win 


promotion on your present job or to step 
into a new job. 


LaSalle Extension University 









They_are free. 
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Position 






0 Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O eagert Bookkeeping 


5 Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.747-R, Chicago 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


DC Business Management 
DO Higher Accountancy 

OD Traffic Management C. P. A. Coaching 
OC Modern Salesmanship 
0 Commercial Law 


0 Business Geseeapentense 
O Business Englis 

O Effective Speaking 

0 Office Management 

Oj) Stenotypy 















NEW FACES IN SELLING 





The good old days will never come again, but neither will the 
bad old days—both the good and bad features of the future 


will be different from the past, with each new period presenting 


a new challenge to the sales manager who would forge ahead 


By COLONEL T. RUSS HILL 


President, Rexair, Incorporated, Detroit 


HOSE who handle men in the 

sales field are going to need to 
get acquainted with some new 
faces which are going to play an 
important part in the selling of the 
next twenty-five years. Salesmen 
will be profoundly affected by them. 
One of the popular movements to- 
day is that which seems to piay up 
the weaker side of humanity. We do 
not quarrel with men or movements 
that seek to make the lot of any set 
brighter, particularly if there is a 
guiding policy where the persons 
benefited at least exert some 
energy. But we do know that no 
sales department can reach a kin- 
dergarten quota by playing up the 
weak side of its sales force. The 
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real hope of large success in the 
sales field lies in paying big for re- 
sults and nothing for anything else. 
Of late, we have heard murmurings 
in the field. We have heard sugges- 
tions as to how quotas should be 
run, bases for contests other than 
sales results obtained, bonuses on 
anything except delivering the 
goods, etc. It is only the common 
movement seeping through into the 
sales field. It will hang any crowd 
that fools with it. There will al- 
ways be a tail-end in every sales 
organization. Nothing but a red 
light should be hung on it. 

More and more is leisure being 
magnified in this nation. Shorter 
days and weeks are advocated for 








the laboring man; more inventions 
have come to fill his idle hours. 
Thus is created an appetite for the 
enjoyment of leisure. There is too 
much leisure in selling now. No 
salesman uses more than a very 
small portion of his hours or his 
abilities. The difference between the 
success and failure of most sales 
campaigns lies right there. If sales 
managers could get their men to 
utilize their wasted hours this 
year, they would double what they 
are going to do. There is only one 
way that this can be done—super- 
vision. Sales managers will have to 
get off their chair and out of their 
office to supply that. 

There is another crop of new 
faces—the hothouse crutch lean- 
ers. The past few years has pulled 
their punch. They know why it can- 
not be done. They ran to shelter 
and got soft. They are the hangers- 
on. They will have to be cut loose. 
Experience is a good thing, but 
some men are hobbled with it. [f 
they combine experience with a zeal 
and spirit to work, their value is 
beyond estimate. They are the 
backbone of any sales force. But 
too often these men are disorgan- 
izers. They use their experience to 
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cut corners, pull smart ones and 
get by the easiest way possible. 
They will kill off newer men faster 
than they can be put on the sales 
force. Those who do not do their 
share must be eliminated. They are 
not such newcomers as they are new 
faces in larger numbers. They are 
costing money and will soon cost a 
sales manager his job. 

The chief asset of a sales force is 
the spirit of individualism that 
saturates it. But another new face 
is coming forward. Collectivism is 
taking some pretty healthy cuts at 
individualism. Sooner or later that 
soaks through. It will take quite a 
needle to get any juice into the 
salesman who finally concludes that 
this is a community proposition 
and that his honest contribution is 
just to go along with the crowd 
and pool his interests and achieve- 
ments with theirs. It might not be 
a bad idea to intensify individual 
contacts and pitch direction and 
contests more and more on the in- 
dividual sales record. 

This present generation has a 
new slant on life; that is, some of 
them. There seems to be a thought 
abroad that there is a way to march 
right ahead without giving any 
service and little work. Gain with- 
out service is a new face under the 
sun. It is the child of this lost gen- 
eration that so many have talked 
about. That same generation also 
lost its incentive when someone sold 
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it on the idea that it was lost. There 
can never be any successful selling 
that is not based on service. Any- 
thing that is right will work. If it 
will work it will be used. If it is used 
it will pay for itself. 

It is a good thing to secure one 
against old age or a living death. It 
remains to be seen whether that is 
better than lighting a fire under an 
individual and having him write his 
own insurance. Certainly social 
security is a new face. It banishes 
that rainy day feeling for many 
people and there is certainly no 
disputing the fact that it does not 
help the task of the sales director. 
It can only be offset by immediate 
rewards that will appeal. 

There are some very powerful 
forces on the positive side of this 
new-faced era. Quite a few salesmen 
know that the next few years are 
the last shot at the big time. They 
have nursed themselves through 
adversity and are now thrilled by 
today’s market. They have resolved 
to heel themselves in this push. It 
pays to raise the sights of these 
chaps purely on the hard, prac- 
tical basis of it being their last 
hunting season. They should go 
after bear instead of rabbits; use 
16-inch guns instead of popguns. 
The sales manager may have to 
help a lot on the ammunition and 
the method of firing, but it will be 
worth it. 

Then there is the chap who has 
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New Faces in Selling is part of 
a talk delivered by Colonel Hill 
at the Second Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives held in June 
at Chicago, in cooperation with 
the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club. It was one of the best 
liked of several splendid ad- 
dresses, all of which dealt with 
the general theme of the 
conference which was New 


Challenges to Selling 





had his first taste of blood. He has 
been a broken case seller for a long 
time and now buyers are shooting 
car lots at him and not asking much 
about prices. These fellows are wild 
and they have the natural urge of 
youth. They should be given the 
rein. They will make a lot of mis- 
takes, but they will also cover a lot 
of ground and sell much merchan- 
dise. 

No one will dispute the fact that 
this is a spending age. Corpora- 
tions spend their earnings yearly. 
Individuals spend their substance 
in order to die poor. The rank and 
file spend theirs in living because 
there is no need to deny themselves 
anything now that their future is 


taken care of by legislative bodies. 
Prices are on the way up and out. 
It is a salesman’s paradise. This 
fact should be driven home. 

There is also a new presentation 
face. Merchandise will have to come 
in line with that trend. Yeast is no 
longer sold primarily to make 
bread or beer, but to remove pim- 
ples and condition the system. Cig- 
arettes no longer move on the 
blend, but because they pick one up, 
ease one’s throat, or steady one’s 
nerves. Coffee has also escaped the 
blend stage. It now rattles along 
on being vacuum packed or dated. 
Insurance has swung far afield. We 
used to take out a policy that was 
good if we died and then stuck it 


out to beat the company. Now it is 
retirement, trusts, educating the 
family, or annuities. 

But regardless of all other new 
faces the romance of selling must 
be retained. It means that extra 
effort that spells success for a sales 
department and for the men who 
man it. If that swelling pride of 
accomplishment can be kept in the 
breasts of men, nothing is impos- 
sible for them. All men who have 
ever gone far have had it. 

We must make use of the new 
faces in selling; some to guard 
against ; others to work with. But 
above all let us fill our organiza- 
tions with that spirit that reaches 
and satisfies. 


Dramatizing Sales Progress 


en used by Servel, 
Inc., of Evansville, Indiana, 
in staging a celebration in honor 


of the completion of their millionth 


Servel Electrolux refrigerator, 
offer many suggestions to other 


business men who would find it. 


profitable to tell the public about 
the growth of sales. 

The millionth Electrolux was ex- 
pected to come off the Servel pro- 
duction line on May 20. Prepara- 
tions to dramatize this milestone in 
the company’s history were made 
in advance. Gold hinges, a gold 
doorlatch and a gold nameplate 
had been provided for this refrig- 
erator. A parade, in which many of 
the leading Evansville business or- 
ganizations were to take part, had 
been arranged. Special radiobroad- 
casts had been scheduled and a big 
party for all the five thousand Ser- 
vel employees and members of their 
families was planned, to be held in 
Bosse Field. 

May 20 was accordingly cele- 
brated as planned when themillionth 
Electrolux was produced on sched- 
ule. The parade required forty 
minutes to pass a given point and 


was led by Louis Ruthenberg, 
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president of the company, and 
other officials. They were followed 
by the Servel band in white uni- 
forms with red trimmings, after 
which came the handsome float 
bearing the now-famous millionth 
refrigerator and 150 members of 
the Servel 20-year service club. 
Various Servel employee organiza- 
tions, such as the workers’ council, 
the credit union, glee club, gun 
club and others, were represented 
in the parade by floats. Sunbeam 
Electric, another _ refrigerator 
manufacturer, contributed a float 
to the parade which carried two 
animated figures shaking hands, to 
symbolize the friendly relations 
existing between the rival com- 
panies. 

The party which was attended 
by fifteen thousand, including 
workers and their families, was an 
exciting affair with truckloads of 
ice cream, soft drinks and other 
refreshments furnished free, a spec- 
tacular circus-style entertainment, 
and music by various Servel organi- 
zations, including the glee club and 
the band. Speeches were brief. 

Almost every manufacturer or 
service organization could stage 


similar celebrations, perhaps on a 
smaller scale if necessary, at vari- 
ous times. For example, those turn- 
ing out any sort of product could 
celebrate the completion of the 
thousandth, the ten-thousandth, 
millionth or half-millionth item, 
package or whatever the unit of 
sale might be. A service company, 
such as an insurance company, 
could celebrate and signalize the 
writing of the millionth policy, the 
attainment of a million dollars in 
annual business, or what not. The 
figures do not necessarily have to 
run into the millions ; or they could 
soar into many millions. The point 
is that a company has completed a 
milestone and is proud of it. 

Local newspapers and _ other 
business men are usually glad to 
cooperate in staging the celebra- 
tion, in giving it publicity and thus 
spreading the news of the pros- 
perity and progress of a fellow 
business enterprise. Such celebra- 
tions create pride in the minds of 
workers, point out the stability and 
progress of an organization and 
generally build good-will and valu- 
able business prestige. 
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The Dartnell candid camera 
man visits Central National 
Bank at Des Moines and re- 
ports on the results of air con- 


ditioning, soundproofing, better 
lighting and other new fea- 


tures which cut costs when an 
old building was remodeled 


MPROVED service to cus- 

tomers, fewer 
speed in handling all business, 
lowered overhead costs—these are 


errors, greater 


but a few of the direct and immedi- 
ate results achieved from a pro- 
gram of modernization by the Cen- 
tral National Bank and Trust 
Company, second largest bank 
Des Moines. 
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Central is one of the oldest banks 
in Des Moines. In fact, the founder 
of the bank was born in a cabin 
which stood on almost the exact 
site of the present bank building. 
During recent years it was well 
known by the bank executives that 
the bank was fast outgrowing its 
quarters and because it was obvi- 
ous that additional space would 
soon be necessary, no important 
changes were made in the physical 
arrangement of the bank or its 
equipment. 

Until the recent, 
program of improvement was 
launched, 
even had to work on stair landings 


far-reaching 
there were clerks who 


and in other equally poor working 
areas. The main banking room was 
crowded; the old-time cages, be- 
hind which worked the tellers, made 
the place seem more like a sort of 

















prison than a bank. Almost no one 
had proper light and the noise was 
deafening. But in the meantime 
business was increasing. 

In 1936 an adjoining building 
was acquired and the complete 
modernization of the banking quar- 
ters begun. The aim of the officers 
was to provide modern-type bank- 
ing facilities, which would still seem 
modern years from 1937, yet which 
would maintain the conservative, 
dignified atmosphere and appear- 
ance which the public insists upon 
associating with banking. The 
officers, nevertheless, were emphatic 
in declaring that they did not want 
bank, 
with the usual overwhelming col- 
umns and architecture, 
which in so many banks dwarf and 


a “traditional” cluttered 
massive 


impersonalize the employees as well 


as the customers. Above all they 
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wanted a banking room which 
would seem cordial and friendly, 
and where customers would feel at 
ease and welcome. 

One of the first steps in accom- 
plishing this aim was to rule out 


cages for tellers and _ substitute 
counters. The next step was to 
bring many of the bank’s officers 
right out into the main banking 
room. There is no suggestion of a 
private office, railing, counter or 
any other impediment to quick and 
easy contact between customers 
and banking executives. As one of 
the bank’s officers said, “Why 
should we hide behind closed doors? 
Why should we place all kinds of 
barriers between us and our cus- 
tomers? We do not believe that a 
bank should rail off its executives 
from the public with whom they do 
business. Nor do we want a cus- 
tomer to feel that he is a nuisance 
who must be kept at arm’s length 
by a counter, a railing, or some 
other formidable barricr.” 

Of course there are 
every bank when confidential mat- 
ters must be discussed with cus- 


times in 


tomers; there are times when con- 
ferences and meetings between sev- 
eral customers and perhaps several 
bank officers are necessary. For 
such occasions ample provision has 
been made in the form of small, 
but comfortable conference rooms, 
always available when needed. But 
for routine business the average 
customer need merely walk in the 
front door and proceed directly to 
one of the eight executives, includ- 
ing the cashier, whose desks are out 
in the open in the center of the 
banking room. 

The picture on page 37 shows 
the main banking room, with the 
three customers’ check desks, the 
eight officers’ desks and one secre- 
tarial desk. To the left and rear, 
the tellers’ counters appear, al- 
though not all of them are shown. 
On pages 38 and 39 are other views 
of this same room. 

The entire building is air con- 
ditioned. Ceilings are soundproofed 
with cork, while the floors are of 
two-toned terrazzo, arranged in a 
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diamond pattern. Walls are deco- 
rated in a light tan color scheme, 
with woodwork around the tellers’ 
counters in darker tan trimmed in 
aluminum. Customers’ chairs are 
upholstered in a_ silver-finished 
leather which will darken with age 
and which presents a highly attrac- 
tive appearance and lends warmth 
to the entire room. 

Desks are gray walnut equipped 
with special “feet” to prevent scuff- 
ing and staining when the floors 
are cleaned each night. Health 
chairs are provided for every officer 
and clerical employee. These chairs 
are pictured on page 39. Employees 
of the bank have reported great 
satisfaction with the new seating 
facilities. 

When the bank staged its formal 
opening of the new quarters early in 
June of this year, some of the 
tellers appeared in white suits, 
some in navy blue, and others in 
dark summer suits. In the interests 
of a more uniform appearance, the 
bank purchased tan summer suits 
and presented them to the tellers. 
While the suits are all alike they 
are in no sense a uniform, and the 
harmonious effect 
these neutral suits against the 
neutral background of walls and 


produced by 


furnishings makes a very satisfac- 
tory impression on visitors, regard- 
less of whether they are actually 
‘conscious of the general uniform- 
ity. 
The 


tellers’ counters is in many respects 


arrangement behind the 


unique. No money is in sight of the 
customers at any time. While noth- 
ing in the way of facility or ease 
of operation has been sacrificed, the 
vast piles of money, so often visible 
on a bank teller’s counter, are ab- 
sent in the Central Bank. Each 
teller is equipped with an adding 
machine, a change-making machine, 
and a visible index file of signatures. 
This index is kept under the coun- 
ter but may be referred to quickly 
for comparing the signature on 
any customer’s check with his sig- 
nature card. 

As in many other banks, tellers 
work alphabetically, each teller 


Looking down on a row of tellers from the 
mezzanine floor at the rear of the main 
banking room shown on the previous page. 
Old ideas of cages for tellers were thrown in 
the discard when designing this modern 
banking room 


Customers’ check desks are only a few feet 
from the various desks of the bank’s execu- 
tives who break with tradition by refusing 
to hide behind counters, rails or other bar- 
riers to the easy approach of visitors who 
have business with them 


handling all the accounts in several 
specific letters of the alphabet. 
However, each teller has more than 
his own set of alphabetical sign:- 
tures in his visible index file, in 
order that when the teller at the 


next counter goes to lunch or is 
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called away, he may handle the ab- 
sent teller’s customers from his own 
counter. The bank uses the Dexi- 
graph method of reproducing sig- 
natures for card files. Thus files of 
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signature cards are available in 
other places in the bank, such as in 
the bookkeeping department, as 
well as in the tellers’ counters where 
they are so frequently used. 
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The three shots on this page show the main banking room where eight executives of the bank work and where easy, friendly contacts with 
all customers are a daily feature of the bank’s routine. The large picture at top was made from the rear and looks toward the savings 
department shown in the upper left. Note the diamond pattern in the two-toned terrazzo floors 
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Directors’ Room 


On the second floor, overlooking 
the entire banking room, the di- 
rectors’ room is easily accessible 
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from the main banking room. The 
usual cold formality of a directors’ 
room is absent. It is beautifully 
furnished, curtained, carpeted, 
paneled, air conditioned and sound- 
proofed. Chairs are upholstered in 
a top-grain, glazed tan leather. 
The windows are enlivened by gay 
draperies and equipped with Vene- 
tian blinds. 


Credit Department 


The credit managers’ room is 
situated just outside the directors’ 
room and a step from the bookkeep- 
ing department where customers’ 
ledgers are posted. It was necessary 
to equip this room with six filing 
-abinets. Instead of the usual olive 








green cabinets, these are finished 
in gray to match the gray walnut 
desks. Three of the files were placed 
at one end of the credit secretary’s 
desk, and three at the other end of 
the desk, thus creating a pleasing 
appearance of one complete unit 
in addition to saving steps for the 
secretary when she needs to consult 
the files. 


Safe Deposit Vault 


At the rear of the main banking 
room and to the left is the safe 
deposit vault. At the entrance to 
the vault there is a counter file 
which contains the reference and 
admittance card records for all 
customers who have boxes rented. 





There is a card for everyone en- 
titled to visit the vault on which 
is a replica of the patron’s signa- 
ture and spaces for recording each 
visit, the time, the booth occupied 
while inspecting the contents of his 
box and the name of the attendant 
who served the patron. 


Much of the work in banks is 
arduous and a strain on nerves. ‘l'o 
offer a place for relaxation there is 
an attractively equipped recre- 
ation room on the third floor of thie 
new building, furnished with luxuri- 
ous chairs and settees, card tables, 
a ping-pong table and radio re- 
ceiver. Adjoining the recreation 





Just outside this recreation room is a small kitchen where lunches may be quickly prepared while employees relax, rest, read, listen to the 


radio, play ping-pong, cards or have their lunches. Note the modern chromium furniture and air-conditioning ducts 
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room is a modern kitchen with elec- 
tric ranges and coffee makers to 
assist employees in preparing in- 
formal lunches. A picture of the 
recreation room appears on page 
40 of this special section. 


Savings Department 


Five savings tellers, each behind 
a counter similar to these used by 
the commercial account tellers, oc- 
cupy a small space to the right of 
the main banking room. Accounts 
are maintained in a battery of fire- 
proof ledger cabinets. The savings 
department has its own entrance 
aud savings depositors may enter 
aid leave this department without 


With posture chairs, modern electric ma- 
chines, sorters, improved lighting and sound- 
proofing, the analysis, proof, transit and 
bookkeeping departments do better work 
with fewer errors. The picture at the right 
and the two below were made without spe- 
cial light other than the regular room light 


One of a group of clerks in the transit de- 
partment handling checks which have just 
come from the proof department. Note the 
modern chair and the sorting device within 
easy reach of the operator to speed han- 
dling of checks, prevent errors and facili- 
tate work. Work in this department is com- 
pleted almost as fast as deposits are made 


One of the several bookkeeping machine 
operators posting customers’ ledgers. Light- 
ing in this and other departments, where 
machine operating at high speeds is neces- 
sary, is especially arranged to fall on the 
operators’ work in order to eliminate the 
chance of errors, reduce fatigue and con- 
siderably lessen the nervous strain for the 
various clerical workers 
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going into the bank proper. The 
trust department occupies private 
rooms in this same section of the 
bank. The president’s private office, 
where daily conferences are held 
every morning, is near the main 
entrance of the bank. 


There is an aisle along the rear 
of the group of counters and cubi- 
cles occupied by the tellers. Along 
this aisle clerks pass several times 
an hour to collect the cash tickets 
and checks which the tellers have 
completed. As fast as they are col- 
lected, these go to the analysis de- 
partment where each customer’s ac- 


count is analyzed. On the back of 
the deposit slip the analysis clerks 
enter a notation showing the num- 
ber of days required for collection 
of each item, other than cash, in the 
deposit. For example: Suppose a 
deposit of $1,000 consists of $200 
cash, and checks for $800. Of the 
checks $400 are on other Des 
Moines banks. Another hundred 
dollars in checks are on other Iowa 
banks, outside of Des Moines. The 
remainder, or $300 in checks, are 
on New York (or equally distant 
banks). The analysis clerks write 
down these items and the days re- 
quired for collection. The total of 
these items and the cash ticket 
proves the deposit. This is the first 
step in proving the deposit, and the 
first step in analyzing the custom- 
er’s account to determine whether 
or not he is using his own money, or 
checking out deposits before the 
bank has time to complete collec- 
tions. If he is checking out his de- 
posits so rapidly that he is actually 
using the bank’s money, he is 
charged accordingly. 


Proof Department 


From the analysis department, 
deposits go to the proof depart- 
ment where all deposits are proved 
and checks are sorted. The bank’s 
own checks, of course, go to the 
bookkeepers for the necessary 
ledger entries, and checks on other 
banks are routed to the transit 
department. 


Transit Department 


In the transit department checks 


are sorted and assembled for col- 
lection, some being sent direct to 
banks on which they are drawn and 
others to correspondent banks and 
to clearing houses. 

The Central Bank does not make 
a fixed charge per check, varying 
according to amount, for exchange, 
but sends out the checks and col- 
lects the items, charging back to 
customers the exact amount of ex- 
change charged. Federal Reserve 
banks pay checks at par, but non- 
Federal Reserve banks have vary- 
ing charges for exchange. 
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Good use is made of sorting 
equipment in the transit depart- 
ment, each bookkeeping machine 
operator having a sorting device 
within arm’s reach. Since the en- 
largement of the bank’s quarters, 
much greater efficiency has been 
attained in all departments and the 
work is arranged to flow in a 
natural sequence, without lost mo- 
tion or back-tracking. A surpris- 
ingly large volume of business is 
handled with comparatively few 
clerical employees, 


With ledgers on movable stands, 
rolled right to the machine oper- 
ator’s elbow, and checks sorted to 
ledgers, ledger posting is a speedy 
and comparatively simple task. 
Machines accumulate totals, so 
that checks from each teller are 
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On the second floor, where meetings may be held without disturbance from the routine work 
of the bank, the directors’ room is comfortably and substantially furnished with leather uphol- 
stered chairs, carpets, ash receivers and gay curtains 


Making up “cash letters” for country banks in lowa, these operators are equipped with electric 
machines on special stands. They work in a soundproofed room where the lack of noise cuts 


down errors and fatigue, and increases output of work 
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The two top pictures show the proof and transit departments in action, while the bottom picture 
shows one of the several visible index files containing signatures of depositors. Signatures are 
reproduced photographically on cards and a set of them is a part of the equipment of every 
teller. This particular signature file is in the bookkeeping department 
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proved again when posted in the 
customers’ ledgers. In this depart- 
ment a customers’ signature file is 
handy so that any signature which 
seems doubtful may again be 
checked and possibili’ ‘es for errors 
‘aught. Because deposits are gath- 
ered several times an hour, there is 
no last minute rush in this depart- 
ment to balance the books at the 
end of the day. Bookkeepers are 
able to keep up with the flow of de- 
posits almost as fast as they come 


up from the tellers. 


The telephone switchboard situ- 
ated on the mezzanine floor in full 
view of the main banking room 
below makes it possible for the 
operator to see almost every one of 
the various tellers and officers. This 
fortunate placing enables her to 
handle all incoming calls with the 
utmost dispatch as she can see 
many of the busiest men in the 
bank, even though they are not at 
their desks, and thus ascertain 
where to route calls. 

This plan eliminates the neces- 
sity for constantly worrying men 
to ask if someone being called is 
at another’s desk. While there is 
equipment for this purpose, it saves 
time for the operator to be able to 
see so many executives and call 
them wherever they may be at the 
moment a call arrives. 


Most of us can remember being 
in small banks and seeing men busy 


stamping endorsements on_ the 
backs of checks with a hand stamp. 
Today a modern machine, working 
somewhat like the modern mailing 
machines, imprints an endorsement 
on the backs of checks at high 
speed. This check endorser is at a 
convenient place in the room where 
the analysis, proof and transit de- 
partments are situated. 


Central National Bank and 
Trust Company has been making 
budget loans for more than a year, 
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Above left: One of the few private offices in the bank is occupied 
by the credit manager, who is shown above, probably deciding the 
fate of a loan application. We trust the decision is favorable! 


Above right: Three steel files, finished in a gray to match the gray 
walnut desks of the credit manager, are placed at each end of the 
secretary’s desk. This plan facilitates her reference to the files 


Right: The final operation on a customer’s check after it has been 
duly cashed and recorded is its perforation, which indicates that 
its usefulness, except as a record, has ended 








which has been long enough to de- 
termine that this is a highly satis- 
factory and conservative manner 
of employing the bank’s funds. A 
budget loan, in case you are not 
familiar with it, is another term 
used to describe the “financing” of 
the purchase of automobiles, home 
appliances, etc. Banks shied away 
from this type of business for many 
years and Central was very doubt- 
ful about the advisability of enter- 
ing this field. But after more than 
a year’s experience, the officers of 
the bank are enthusiastic about it. 
There has been no loss of dignity, 
no difficulty, and pleasant relations 
have been established with many 
customers who might 
never have had occasion to become 
acquainted with the bank except for 
this department. 


potential 
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Tinsley-McBroom and Higgins 
were the architects who designed 
and supervised the remodeling of 
the Central Bank building. The 
lighting fixtures in the main bank- 
ing room were especially designed 
and constructed by the Edwin F. 
Guth Company after suggestions 
and ideas furnished by Roy Capps, 
cashier, and other officers of the 
bank. Mr. Capps was active in 
supervising the details of all the 
remodeling and rebuilding. 

Charles R. Storey of the Storey- 
Kenworthy Company, handled the 
installation of chairs, desks, files 
and similar equipment. Do More 
health chairs are used for all the 
officers, executives and clerical 
workers. Milwaukee chairs are used 
in the directors’ rooms and for 


visitors’ chairs. The Leopold Desk 
Company furnished the gray wal- 
nut desks for executives and secre- 
taries. The steel filing equipment, 
especially finished to match the 
gray desks, was supplied by the 
Art Metal Construction Company. 

Work of remodeling the bank 
required almost a year. During all 
this time routine activities of the 
bank were carried on in the midst 
of hammering, sawing, plastering, 
painting, etc. But as one of the 
employees said, “All this was worth 
the trouble it entailed. For today 
we have the most efficient and per- 
haps the most comfortable working 
quarters in Des Moines.” 

Whether this is true or whether 
it is the natural enthusiasm of a 
worker proud of his institution, it 
is evident that to work under con- 
ditions here is a privilege. 
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Credit Manager 
Draws a Blonde 


(Continued from page 30) 


it, so 1 went away and didn’t worry. 
I was gone three weeks and came 
back fit and tough and ready to 
whip the world. 

I walked into the office with a 
broad smile on my face, but it all 
changed when I got a look at Jones. 

“Jones!” I gasped. “What in the 
world has happened?” 

“Well, Mr. Esselbray, Parker, 
Incorporated, took bankruptcy 
this morning.” 

“Bankruptcy!” I shouted. “Why 
did you let them?” 

“Let them! I didn’t let them! I 
haven’t even been here for ten days. 
I had my appendix out.” 

“Who ran the department?” 

“Dolores.” 

“Get her quick !” 

Up she walked like a one-woman 
style show. It was exasperating; 
they had let a beauty contest win- 
ner run a credit department! 

“Doiores!” I begged. “Why did 
you let Parker go bankrupt?” 

“T thought it was best,” she re- 
plied, cool and calm. “It was in- 
evitable, according to the figures. I 
analyzed the account while you 
were gone. They have been broke 
for years, and their condition was 
steadily growing worse.” 

“But why...?” 

“You told us not to increase the 
account, so I clamped down on 
them. Mr. Parker got frantic. He 
finally came in here. . . .” 

“Here! Parker came in here?” 

“Sure he did. Well, I had al- 
ready analyzed Mr. Parker, too. I 
found out that he had money even 
if his corporation didn’t. So when 
he asked for another open ship- 
ment I made him sign a guaranty.” 

“A guaranty!” I could hardly 
believe my ears. 

“Yes, sir. You said we ought to 
get them here and there. So I got 
one. All we have to do now is to 
collect from Mr. Parker, and that 
won’t be hard.” 
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You and your Secretary 


will put in a good many hours 
this week both tied down to 
one job — your dictation. She 
won't be turning out your typ- 
ing, or gathering data you need, 
or chasing down details. She 
could be a secretary all those 
hours — not just a shorthand 
machine—if you had Dicta- 
phones. 












Some time this week 


you'll makeorreceivea phone 
call so important you'd like a 
verbatim, alibi-proof record of 
it. Dictaphone records it as 
the call goes on. 


It’s time you knew more about Dictaphone. Thousands of men today will tell 
= this modern dictating machine helps them get lots more done—with far 
ess strain. They like that | kind of result. 





We'd like to show you 


just what Dictaphone’s allabout. 
A half hour, at your conveni- 
ence, will do it. Even if you 
never mailed a coupon before, 
mail this one now. 










Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. AB-7 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 


’ ] Please let me know when ““Two Salesmen in Search 
You ll have a conference of an Order”’ will be exhibited in my City. — 


or two this week which will take too 
much time—and get too little accom- 
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; I want to see your representative. 
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plished. With Dictaphone, you cut Name 

those conferences just about in half. 

You get meatier results, and have a Compan 

record instead of just a memory of it all. Address 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Racistered svete Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acce which said Trace-Mark is Applied. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


different regions. I will defy any- 
one to show me where he would 
draw the lines separating the vari- 
ous regional areas. 

Almost every business man op- 
poses any federal control of wages 
or hours of labor. Suggest the idea 
to most business men and they will 
declare, “I don’t want the govern- 
ment to tell me how to run my busi- 
ness.” But the sad truth is that the 
government is now doing more than 
telling me how to run my business. 
It is taking money from us which 
we need to operate our business. 
And it is wasting a lot of our money 
which might better be spent for 
wages by private business. So I be- 
lieve it would be infinitely better 
for business men to support the 
proposed federal legislation which 
would create federal control of 
hours and minimum wages. 

In exchange for this federal 
legislation, business must obtain 
relief from the present confiscatory 
taxes, which, if continued, inevi- 
tably will result in the wreck of our 
present business system. The busi- 
ness man who dismisses the idea of 
federal regulation of wages and 
hours by asserting that he wants no 
government regulation of his busi- 
ness, seems to forget that the 
government now “regulates” 38 
per cent of our earnings away from 
us in the form of taxes. If that is 
not “regulation” then I do not 
know enough to blow hot soup. 
Lower taxes and regulation of a 
less expensive kind is needed. 

Some business men oppose fed- 
eral regulation of minimum wages 
and hours of work on the grounds 
that it would force some small busi- 
nesses into bankruptcy. Doubtless 
there will be some businesses which 
cannot pay higher wages and sur- 
vive. We have always had busi- 
nesses which failed because they 
could not cope with current condi- 
tions. In this country we have vir- 
tually committed ourselves to the 
proposition that every working 
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More Wages and Lower Taxes 





person is entitled to pay which will 
support him or her adequately. If 
a business cannot pay such wages, 
then I suppose such an enterprise 
will have to submit to the inevitable. 

As a matter of fact, higher 
wages and shorter hours do not 
necessarily mean drastic increases 
in production costs. Analyses 
would seem to indicate that we will 
slightly increase the cost of some 
products and perhaps materially 
increase the cost of others, but a 
careful study of costs shows that 
were we to raise wages as much as 
25 per cent that it will not result 
in a 25 per cent increase in the cost 
of the finished product. One very 
simple way to prove that this state- 
ment is correct is to look at the 
average manufacturing cost sheet. 
In modern industry one usually 
finds that the labor content in the 
finished product is below 25 per 
cent, in some few cases higher. Ob- 
viously if you increase 25 per cent 
of the labor cost an additional 25 
per cent you do not increase the 
total cost 25 per cent. 

In addition, it is well to remem- 
ber that the minimum wages will 
be set low enough so that millions 
of our workers—about two-thirds 
in all—will not be affected. Also, 
higher wages and shorter hours in- 
evitably will result in better man- 
agement methods designed to 
eliminate waste and offset higher 
labor costs. In many cases business 
men will discover that it is possible 
to eliminate waste, buy money-sav- 
ing equipment, and reduce spoil- 
age enough to compensate for the 
cost of higher wages and shorter 
hours. Rising costs always force 
the adoption of improved methods. 

In several of the mills operated 
by Johnson and Johnson we have 
had considerable experience with 
shorter hours and higher wages. In 
our own plant, when the surgical- 
dressings code was being written, 
we were paying 50 cents an hour 
for the same type of labor which 








some of our competitors were get- 
ting for 15 cents. Perhaps our 
workers are more efficient; cer- 
tainly our methods must be, for 
we can and do compete on a price 
basis with these competitors. 

In one of our mills we make a 
very cheap and low-grade textile 
product which is sold against bitter 
competition. This product, which 
is the cloth used to stretch over 
fields of growing tobacco, is made 
in a mill where one of our first acts 
on taking it over was to increase 
wages and reduce working hours. 
We pay more than competitors 
making similar cloth; we work 
shorter hours. But every now and 
then we confound our competitors 
by reducing prices ; yet we continue 
to earn a profit on this product. 

There are some who will object 
to federal regulation of hours and 
wages on the ground that we will 
lose our export markets. Our ex- 
ports amount roughly to 10 per 
cent of our total production. Of 
this, about 4 per cent is cotton. Of 
the remaining miscellaneous fabri- 
cated products exported, who pays 
the transoceanic freight, jumps 
tariff walls, meets quotas set by 
other countries? The low-wage, 
backward industries? Not at all. 
Any study of our exports will show 
that our most successful exporters 
are the highly modernized, high- 
wage industries. This would lead 
one to suppose that in many cases 
high wages and shorter hours 
when coupled with good manage- 
ment result in low costs. 

Many persons claim that our 
wages are so high now and our 
hours of work so short, that we 
need no change. They contend that 
in America we already have thie 
highest standard of living, the 
shortest working hours, and the 
best-paid labor on earth. This is 
true, with certain exceptions, and 
it is the exceptions which are mak- 
ing all the trouble. Consider, to 
cite one horrible example, tiie 
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trucking industry. East of the 
Alleghanies, truck drivers work 
sixty, seventy, eighty and one hun- 
dred hours a week. There are other 
backward industries which pay un- 
believably low wages and work 
criminally long hours. But two- 
thirds of our workers would not be 
affected by minimum wages or re- 


strictions on hours of labor. No in- | 


telligently and honorably con- 
ducted business need fear a mini- 
mum wage and hour bill. 

The unemployed and the under- 
paid people in this country are our 
problem. No other problem begins 
to approach this one in significance 
to the future of business; yet we 
have permitted it to become a polit- 
ical problem. It is the unemployed 
and the underpaid who make it pos- 
sible for all the demagogues to win 
power and influence. With their 
votes they will always elect the man 
who offers what seems to be the 
best immediate solution for their 
hunger and want. Roughly speak- 
ing, sixty million people are sup- 
ported by commerce and industry, 
and another sixty million sup- 
ported by agriculture. This leaves 
ten million people whose livelihood 
is derived from a long list of miscel- 
laneous professions and _ services. 
And at present a large share of the 
two large groups is looking to the 
government for support, mistaken- 
ly thinking that business can con- 
tinue to pay the bills. As one man 
high in power at Washington said, 
“We will take care of these people 
and send the bill to business.” The 
bill is too high. Business could take 
care of these people and do a better 
job of it than government, if the 
government would just return to 
its traditional and correct activi- 
ties, reduce taxes, and permit busi- 
ness to employ all employables. 

Business must remember that so 
long as a man is hungry, so long 
as his shelter is inadequate, he will 
listen to the demagogues. But take 
that man and put him on a payroll, 
pay him adequately, let him own a 
home with a garden and give him 
a chance to care for his children 
properly, and he becomes the most 
conservative conservative of us all. 
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The Case Of The 


EXECUTIVE 


HANDCUFFED 


Ex-Secretary Furnishes Only Clue 




















1 This is the story of a man who expected too 
much of his secretary. She knew his files. Could 


find papers, contracts, anything —like magic. 





3 He soon found out that his filing system was 
three-fourths Miss Jones and one-fourth system 
Nobody could find anything anymore. 





2 Then one day Miss Jones got married. And 
everybody was sorry to see her go. But the boss 
didn’t know how sorry he was going to be. 





4 The boss was as good as handcuffed. He was 
fit to be tied. Then he had an idea. He called 
Miss Jones back and said: 




















6 “You don’t 
utes. Get in a 
profit. He can 


5 “Take your old job back at twice 
the salary!”’ Miss Jones said “ No, 
but I'll tell you something!” 


@ Possibly your filing system demands too 


have to lose papers. You can fix that in 20 min- 
Remington Rand man. He can make files pay a 
fix them so anybody can find papers in a jiffy!” 


much of your secretary. Why wait for a 


rude awakening? Call Remington Rand or clip the coupon. Find out 3 ways to reduce 


filing costs. . 


NOW 


MAIL COUPON 












. practical, low cost ideas from Remington Rand’s 44 years of experience. 


eecceee COCCC REESE EEE Eee eeeeEeeee 
. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. G-57 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


Without obligation, please send me new book 
“*44 Years’ Filing Experience”, and tell me how 
to modernize my filing system. 


Name 


Address 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC 


Call the nearest Railway Express 
office, and your shipments will be 
rushed by Air Express at 3-mile-a- 
minute speed! Low rates. Day and 
night planes direct to 216 key cities 
in the United States and Canada— 
to Latin America, Honolulu and the 
Far East. Remember, for super-speed, 
*’phone AIR EXPRESS Division, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


work. Emphasize the importance to 
your executives of appearing on 
programs as speakers. If none on 
your staff are good speakers, sug- 
gest they learn the rudiments of 
public speaking. 

22. Try to arrange that each 
officer of your company holds mem- 


| bership in one of the prominent 


luncheon and service clubs. En- 
courage your executives to engage 
in active work with commercial 
clubs, chambers of commerce and 
all civic organizations. Such activ- 
ity is good for a community and 
reacts favorably on business. 

23. Help improve the traditional 
civic activities of your community. 
Cooperate in building up festivals, 
fairs and celebrations, but do not 
try too hard to capitalize your 
activities in immediate profits. The 
business men of San Antonio work 
together in promoting the Battle 
of Flowers fiesta. In April, the New 
Orleans business men help promote 
the Mardi Gras. Tampa business 
men cooperate in promoting the 
Mid-Winter Fair and Festival. 
Were it not for the. Pageant of 
Sara Del Sota, many visitors 
would never think of going to 
Sarasota. Des Moines, Minneapo- 
lis, Springfield, Brockton, Dallas 
and Oklahoma City, all have im- 
portant fairs. 

24. When you buy large quan- 
tities of raw materials in any com- 
munity, let the people there know 
about it. Montgomery Ward lists, 
in the catalogs from their Oakland 
plant, all the products illustrated 
in the catalog which are made in 
the eleven western states. 

25. Do not be bashful about tell- 
ing the local newspapers of the dol- 
lars you distribute in wages, the 
number of persons you employ, the 
freight your plant originates and 
the new materials it consumes. 
When bonuses are distributed and 
other special favors extended to 





employees, let the newspapers hear 
of it. Do this in a friendly, co- 
operative spirit; guard against a 
bragging, boastful manner. 

26. Send out news items concern- 
ing plant improvements, exten- 
sions, installations of new machin- 
ery, large orders received, export 
sales. Tell the people of your com- 
munity about prominent visitors, 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany attracted attention and com- 
ment by flying flags over the plant 
when visited by prominent persons. 

27. Cultivate, but do not fawn 
over, newspaper reporters and the 
staff men of trade and business 
papers. Give them a standing invi- 
tation to visit your offices or plant. 

28. Display your product where 
passers-by can see it. Even al- 
though it may seem that your prod- 
uct would never interest the gen- 
eral public, an attractive display 
will prove a customer-pulling mag- 
net and will serve further to iden- 
tify your company name with your 
product. A commercial scale com- 
pany recently obtained a tremen- 
dous order from a manufacturer 


who, while driving past their New , 


England plant, had been impressed 
by a display of their scales. 

29. Make use of medals, plaques 
and other honorary rewards in 
order to offer recognition for some 
progressive achievement in your 
field. An example of this is the 
N. W. Ayer and Son awards for 
typographical excellence and the 
Pulitzer prizes for reporting, play 
writing, etc. 

30. Consider the value of em- 
ployee baseball teams, bands, glee 
clubs and similar activities. Pull- 
man built good-will with a club of 
singers composed of Pullman por- 
ters. The Chrysler Chorus, the 
Hershey Ice Hockey Team, the 
Pabst Bowling Team are but a few 
examples of this type of public- 
relations work. 
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(Continued from page 28) 


best patronized and most profitable 
sections in the store. 

Fundamentally the same mer- 
chandising tactics are employed in 
putting across new lines of higher- 
priced, better-quality items. The 
one great difference is that chains 
have found it necessary to train 
salesgirls in selling tactics and to 
employ sales contests to arouse and 
maintain interest in the new train- 
ing. Yet, in the main, most of the 
new items must sell themselves. 
Take picture frames and mirrors. 
Formerly the chains handled 10- 
and 20-cent frames and mirrors; 
now they handle these plus good- 
sized stocks of frames and mirrors 
selling at 40, 50 and 75 cents, and 
sometimes as high as $3.00. By no 
means have the chains lost interest 
in the cheaper items and here is 
how both qualities are moved: 
Counter displays are arranged so 
that the higher-priced frames and 
mirrors are surrounded by the 
lower-priced stock. Between the two 
classes is a world of difference, 
easily discernible to shoppers when 
they pick up and examine both 
qualities. Generally they decide in 
favor of the higher-priced article, 
for while there appears to be a vast 
difference in quality between the 
two, there is not too great a dif- 
ference in price. And when the 
chain-store. merchandisers decide 
that the low-priced frames are not 
moving fast enough they add a set 
of screws or a length of picture 
wire, or insert into the frame a low- 
priced print of a popular movie 
star. Thus picture frames and mir- 
rors of both price classes are made 
to sell themselves. 

Take now an item that needs a 
selling boost on the part of the 
salesgirl. It is no secret that chain- 
store sales staffs are not star per- 
formers. They are not paid stars’ 
salaries. But the store manager 
must go along with the staff on 
hand. Recently oven-safe glass- 
ware was introduced to chains. 
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Turning Slow Movers Into Best Sellers 


Items in this line include glass pie 
pans selling at 25, 30 and 35 cents. 
Also offered are 5- and 10-cent 
metal pie tins. But now the main 
object in the chains is to build and 
maintain a demand for the higher- 
priced goods. 

This is the way one large chain 
manages to sell large quantities of 
the new glass pie pans. In the first 
place the glass goods are not dis- 
played along with the cheaper tin 
goods. Glass pie pans are found on 
the same counter with low- and 
higher-priced lamps. A shopper 
picks up a glass pie pan, wonders 
aloud whether there is really any 
great difference between the glass 
article and the 5- or 10-cent tin. 

“Well,” the salesgirl remarks, 
“it’s just like lamps.” She indicates 
the display of lamps, goes on, 
“Some of these lamps sell for 20 
cents, some for 95 cents, and you 
can easily see the difference in 
quality. It’s the same way with 
glass and tin pie pans. But you’ve 
got to use the lamps to see the dif- 


ference, and the same is true with 
the new glass pie pans.” 

And this contrast sells the glass- 
ware, believe it or not. But why, it 
may be asked, didn’t the salesgirl 
make the contrast with a 5- or 10- 
cent metal pie tin? Well, in the 
first place, they weren’t on her 
counter but ’way back in the store. 
In the second place, always present 
is the danger of the thrifty shop- 
per’s final decision in favor of the 
5- or 10-cent article. 

An endless array of examples of 
adroit chain-store merchandising 
tactics might be cited to indicate 
conclusively that chain merchan- 
disers are past-masters in the art, 
whether they apply their talents to 
moving an old line of 5- and 10- 
cent goods or a new line of higher- 
priced items. If you were to ask this 
writer why they rank tops as mer- 
chandisers the answer, based upon 
the writer’s observations, would be 
—there is no such thing as hit-or- 
miss merchandising in closely regu- 
lated variety chains. 
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MAILS POSTCARD 


> ae re ? 





From Tientsin, China, whither he had gone on a buying trip, Don Foss of the Wooster Brush 
Company, Wooster, Ohio, mailed postcards picturing native Chinese hogs busy growing 
bristles for Wooster brushes. Before leaving Wooster for China, Mr. Foss had labels for 
the cards run off on company addressing machines from the company’s mailing list 
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Cuts Binder Costs 
IN HALF! 


NEW FLEXIBLE 
SPRING POST 
| SELF BINDER 


Always Opens Flat! 


Cut your loose-leaf binder expense 50 
per cent by adopting the Joyce Flex- 
ible Spring Post Self Binder. Serves 
for current use... then does double 
duty as a storage binder. 


New sheets may be added daily as 
with ordinary post binders. When 
filled, posts are clipped to exact lengths, 
fastened with odttvdiing studs, and 
permanently bound for storage. This 
Flexible Spring Post Self Binder is 
made to fit any size sheet or form. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Send us a sample 
sheet showing size of holes and punchings 
and we'll make up a sample binder for 
trial use. Or write today for your illustrated 
folder “Cutting Binder Costs 50%.”’ 





and it Always opens flat 





6 W. WASHINGTON STREFT 








The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


CHICAG( 








Genuinely 
Friendly 

featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 


the Finest of Food and Rates 
Starting at $2.75 Single. 


In CLEVELAND it’s 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


Richard F. Marsh, Mer. 


In COLUMBUS it’s 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


Tom. A. Sabrey, Mgr. 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


B. R. Brenan, Mgr. 


In TOLEDO it’s 
e THE NEW SECOR 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it's 
e THE FLEETWOOD 
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devoted only a part of their 
regular display space to the Re- 
gent, employing headlines modest 
in size and completely lacking in 
ballyhoo. It was in window displays 
that the big London department 
store got across the selling point 
destined to break down British 
resistance. Style counts heavily 
with the Briton and he is conscious 
that his home-town sets the world 
fashions in male attire. But he is 
also a fancier of comfort in dress 
and this is manifested in the loose- 
ness of his clothes. It is hard to 
say which appeals most to the 
British dresser, style or comfort. 
In the case of this new Palm Beach 
model from America he could ob- 
tain both style and comfort in the 
true British manner. Thus the 
window displays of suits at Self- 
ridge’s presented the style appeal 
of the Regent model. 

The illustration on page 23 
shows the manner in which the Re- 
gent Palm Beach model was first 
introduced to wary Londoners. 
This display, which perhaps would 
have had little appeal for American 
shoppers, drew crowds around this 
particular Selfridge store window. 
As is always true of any newly in- 
troduced product in London, the 
suits sold slowly at first. But by the 
time the Coronation festivities were 
on in May, the suit had become a 
best seller. 

And since the Coronation, orders 
for the Regent line have been pour- 
ing into Cincinnati from Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, the 
Malay States, India, China, Japan 
and tropical countries everywhere 
—the result not only of what visi- 
tors to London from these coun- 
tries had seen of Palm Beach suits 


‘during their Coronation visit to 


London, but also as the result of 
news from London that the men’s 
wear fashion center of the world 


Palm Beach Finds Export 
Gates Wide Open 


had accepted an American product 
made especially for British tastes. 

Interesting as this may be to an 
American manufacturer with his 
eye on the export market, it is not 
all of the story. Today, in America, 
the Regent Palm Beach suit has be- 
come one of Goodall Company’s five 
best-sellers. The reason for this is 
explained in newspaper copy fea- 
tured in American newspapers: 

“At this time, when the world’s 
attention is focused on the Coro- 
nation of Britain’s King—it is in- 
teresting to note that for the first 
time in history, an American wash 
suit has won the favor of well- 
dressed Englishmen. The suit is the 
genuine Goodall Palm Beach. We 
are privileged to show the identical 
colors and patterns now enjoying 
so great a vogue in London.” 

Back of every style trend, re- 
gardless of whether it pertains to 
dress, office equipment, games or 
sports, lies a similar merchandis- 
ing story. Too often people be- 
lieve, without thinking about it, 
that the popularity of a certain 
restaurant or the fact that a cer- 
tain spa becomes fashionable al- 
most overnight is due to chance 
alone. In reality such changes are 
due to clever merchandising. 

It requires great courage and 
tenacity of purpose to grasp an 
opportunity when it presents itself 
and carry it through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. But more im- 
portant, it requires the ability to 
recognize the opportunity in the 
first place. It was thus that the 
Goodall Company shone. Having 
no thought of entering a foreign 
market, this company was not ad- 
verse to following such a course 
when the opportunity to do so 
suddenly presented itself. And 
they managed that their entrance 
into a foreign market reacted most 
favorably on trade at home. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


twenty-six lines on each side, or 
enough to accommodate a year’s 
earnings on a weekly basis. 

When Social Security reports 
are made, totals can be picked 
from the individual’s cards and re- 
ported as required to state or fed- 
eral governments. By means of a 
spot carbon, the earnings record 
contains all of the deductions and 
pay details that are shown on the 
employee’s statement. The state- 
ment, which is attached to the pay- 
roll check, is given to the employee 
as his receipt. 

All three of the Belleville found- 
ries have found that their new pay- 
roll typewriters can be applied to 
a variety of typing work, such as 
preparing statistical and financial 
reports, sales reports, all sorts of 
typing on wide forms. 





Product Display 


ROGRESS in industrial design 

made during the last fifteen 
years in a single community re- 
cently was dramatized in an ex- 
hibit sponsored by the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, 
New York. Seventeen Rochester 
manufacturers participated in this 
Exhibit of Industrial Design, dis- 
playing their newest 1937 prod- 
ucts in vivid contrast to products 
offered in the 1920’s when it was 
generally assumed that utility and 
beauty had little in common. 

An ancient filing case was dis- 
played next to a modern steel cabi- 
net. French telephones in Chinese 
red and ivory and black scarcely 
seemed related to their cumbersome 
predecessors of the wall or desk 
variety. Typewriters that required 
muscular strength as well as typing 





Increase Your Secretary's Output 
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by Adding Only 8% to Your Overhead 
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MANY a company has its best salesman behind a 
desk where he has no opportunity to contact customers. His success as 
a salesman made him Sales Manager. He became a “sales director’ — 
and the company lost a fine salesman. How effective a personal call 
from him would be—or even a telephone call—from time to time. @There 
is a solution! Robotyper, operated by your secretary, with no sacrifice 
of other duties, actually triples the number of individually typed letters 
you can mail. Through the development of this marvelous new office 
machine, the busy sales executive—and other executives, too—can keep 
in personal touch with customers and field staff alike—as often as 
desired. @CREDIT MANAGERS are enthusiastic about the increased 
ratio of returns in response to personalized Robotyped letters. GADVER- 
TISING MANAGERS are quick to see the advantages of hundreds of 
additional personal letters to customers and prospects. Q Robotyper 
operates any standard make of typewriter—three times as fast as your 
best secretary. Robotyper will make your business—big or small—a 
better, bigger, more personal business. Write for full particulars. 


‘<—aee Rob otyp = 


INDIVIDUALLY TYPED 


skill were brought out of hiding. | AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3004 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July, 1937 
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HEAT MONTH 
in 
BUSINESS 








August Calendar 


Sunpay. Colorado Day. National Display Week 
begins. Poppy Day. Lammas Day. Old English 
" Wheat Harvest Day. Legal quarterly payment 
day in Scotland. Birthday of the Bankers’ Magazine, 
1846; of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 1920. Lewis 
Tappan established rating organization which has 
grown into present Dun and Bradstreet, 1841. Robert 
Todd Lincoln, son of Abraham Lincoln and one time 
president of Pullman Co., born, 1843. Birthday of the 
late Frank W. Woolworth, chain-store merchant. First 
national census started, 1790. Postal banks established, 
1911. First cable car in service in San Francisco, 1873, 
invented by A. S. Hallide. Week of Interstate Mer- 
chants’ Council, Chicago. 


Monpay. Hollyhock Day. Lady Godiva Proces- 

? sion at Coventry, England. Birthday of Elisha 

* Gray, electrical inventor, remembered particularly 

for the telautograph; of Myrna Loy, moving picture 

actress; of Westbrook Pegler, columnist. Alexander 
Graham Bell died, 1922. 


Turespay. Germany declared war on England and 
3 France, 1914. St. Peter’s Pence (flower) Day. 
*" Canadian Civic Holiday. National Exchange Club 
founded, 1911. Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers organized, 1876. Birthday of Elisha 
Graves Otis, elevator inventor, 1811. Chicago firm of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., founded in Amboy, IIl., 
1854. New England Farmer first issued 115 years ago. 
Judge K. M. Landis fined Standard Oil Co. $29,000,000 
thirty years ago. First vessel via Welland Canal arrived 
at Oswego, N. Y., 1830. Columbus sailed from Palos, 
Spain, 1492. 
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1914. Water Lily Day. Birthday of Nicolas J. 

" Conle, inventor of graphite; of Russell Sage, famed 

capitalist whose widow endowed the Russell Sage Foun- 

dation; of Arch W. Shaw, founder of System. Subma- 

rine Boat Co., first K-boat submarine, incorporated, 

1915. McKesson & Robbins incorporated, 1928. U. S. 
purchased Virgin Islands from Denmark, 1916. 


Tuurspay. Friendship Day. Cheese Day. Water- 
melon Festival, Water Valley, Miss. Birthday of 
" Bruce Barton of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, advertising agency; of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell 
who knows more about business and economic cycles 
than most of us do about spelling; of General Hugh S. 
Johnson, NRA administrator. Atlantic cable success- 
fully laid, 1858. 


Fripay. Independence Day, Bolivia. Birthday of 
Miller Reese Hutchison, inventor of the klaxon 

" horn, the dictagraph and the acousticon; of An- 
drew Taylor Still (1828-1917), founder of osteopathy; of 
Lord Strathcona, Canadian capitalist and empire build- 
er. Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. incorporated, 
1880. Gertrude Ederle swam English Channel, 1926. 


7 SaturDAy. Farm Week begins. Lincoln penny 
. 


4 Wepnespay. England declared war on Germany, 


first issued by the Philadelphia mint, 1909, replac- 

ing the Indian Head which had been in circulation 
fifty years. Louis Daguerre introduced photography, 
1839. George Washington first awarded Order of Purple 
Heart 150 years ago. Birthday of Frank E. Compton of 
encyclopedia fame; of Charles R. Crane of Crane Co. 
G. Page invented disk harrow 90 years ago. 


| Sunpay. Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
x of America organized in Chicago, 1881. Fitchburg, 

" Mass., Caledonian-Record 100 years old. First loco- 
motive in America operated in Pennsylvania for hauling 
coal, 1829. U.S. grants millionth patent, 1911. Birth- 
day of Roy Barton White of Western Union; of Charles 
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Bulfinch, early American architect who helped plan 
U. S. capitol. Northern Pacific Railroad completed, 
1883. Edison patented mimeograph, 1876. 


Monpay. Fisherman’s Day—birthday of Izaac 

Walton (1593-1683); of Francis Scott Key, 1780. 

" First electric washing machine patented, 1910—the 

Thor of Hurley Co. Veteran’s Bureau organized, 1921. 

American Economic Association organized at Saratoga, 
1885. F. D. R. nationalized silver, 1934. 


23-27 Colorado State Fair, Pueblo 

28-30 Delaven Centennial Celebration, Delaven, IIl. 
14-22 Illinois State Fair, Springfield 

25- 3 Iowa State Fair and Exposition, Des Moines 
30- 3 Ohio State Fair, Columbus 

21-28 Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee 


Fraternal and Political Organizations 


5- 7 Military Order of the Purple Heart, Philadelphia 
5- 7 Ladies’ Auxiliary of Military Order of Purple Heart, 
Philadelphia 
19-21 Young Democratic Club of America, Indianapolis 


Horticulture 


23-26 Exhibit of Vegetable Growers’ Association of America, 
New York City 

10-13 International Apple Association, Chicago 

30- 3 National Shade Tree Conference, Baltimore 

27-28 Southern Nurserymen’s Association, Nashville 


Professions 


22-28 Chicago Association of Dancing Masters, Chicago 
16-20 Commercial Law League of America, Cleveland 
25-27 Controllers’ Congress, Pacific Coast Region, Portland 
1- 5 International Association of Display Men, Chicago 
23-25 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, Salt 
Lake City 
8-11 International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Cleveland 
16-19 International Stewards’ and Caterers’ Association, 
Philadelphia 
17 National Alliance of Postal Employees (Negro), Phila- 
delphia 
23-27 National Association of Life Underwriters, Denver 
30- 3 National Association of Power Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 
$1- 3 National Association of Retail and Utility Commission- 
ers, Salt Lake City 
10-14 National Dental Association, Washington, D. C. 
18-21 National Food Distributors’ Association, Chicago 
17-20 Neighbors of Woodcraft, Portland 
18-20 Neworlder Club of New World Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Harrison Hot Springs, British Columbia, Canada 
3 Northwest Congress of Optometry, Portland 
10-12 Northwest Pennsylvania Bakers and Allied Trades- 
men’s Association, Erie 
16-19 Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs, Spokane, Wash. 
23-27 Photographers’ Association of America, Chicago 
3- 7 Universal Craftsmen’s Council of Engineers, Chicago 
Yeomen Life Insurance Club, Los Angeles 


9-15 International German Baptist Churches of North 
America and Canada, Portland 
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Tuespay. Missouri Day. Independence Day, 
| 0 Ecuador and Paraguay. Franchise tax due, for- 
" eign corporations, Arkansas. Birthday of Her- 
bert Clark Hoover; of Jay Cooke, capitalist; of Norma 
Shearer, actress. Home Life Insurance Co. of Hawaii 
incorporated, 1911. Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Co. chartered, 1901. Congress chartered Smithsonian 
Institution, 1846. Professor Elihu Thomson patented 
electric welding machine, 1886. Greenwich Observa- 
tory founded, 1675. 


AUGUST CONVENTIONS, MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Science and Industry 


2- 7 International Institute of Practical Psychology, Boston 
30- 3 Mississippi Valley Mechanical and Electrical Power 
Show, St. Louis, Mo. 
10-15 Michigan Oil and Gas Exposition, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 
3- 7 Power and Mechanical Exposition, Chicago 


Sport 


23-28 National Amateur Golf Championship, Portland 
9-14 National Public Links Golf Tournament, San Francisco 


Trade 
23-27 American National Retail Jewelers’ Association, New 
York City 


2-13 Chicago Gift Show, Chicago 
2-14 Merchandise Mart Gift Show, Chicago 
2-14 Merchandise Mart Glassware, China and Pottery Mar- 
ket, Chicago 
8-12 National Association of Credit Jewelers, Chicago 
9 National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Cincinnati 
4- 6 National Food Distributors Association, Chicago 
25-27 National Retail Dry Goods Association, Portland 
4- 6 Northwest Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Duluth, 
Minn. 
15-18 Ohio Retail Grocers’ and Meat Dealers’ Association, 
Cleveland 
22 Southwestern Gift Show, Kansas City, Mo. 


25-27 Illinois Poultry Improvement Association, Chicago 
9 Jubilee Horse Show, Chicago 
28 National Haymakers’ Association of the United States, 
Indianapolis 
30- 2 National Municipal Signal Association, Cleveland 
24-27 National Sign Association, Denver 
17-20 Western Safety Conference, Portland 


Foreign 


29- 2 Building Fair, Leipzig 
Canadian Florists and Gardeners Association, Montreal 
27-11 Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto 
23- 2 Furniture Exhibition, Manchester, England 
29- 2 General Samples Fair, Leipzig 
4-10 Golf, Open Amateur Tournament, Blackpool 
21-29 International Dairy Exhibition and Eleventh World’s 
Dairy Congress, Berlin 
16-21 International Guides, Lake Williams, Nova Scotia 
23-28 Jewelry Trade and Gifts Exhibition, Toronto 
2- 5 Prince Albert Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
30- 6 Quebec Provincial Exhibition, Quebec, Canada 
25- 4 Radio Exhibition, London, England 
$- 7 Royal Dublin Society’s Horse Show, Dublin, Ireland 
2- 7 Welsh National Eisteddfod, Machynlleth, Wales 
4-10 World Federation of Educational Associations, Tokyo, 
Japan 
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Holden; of Pennsylvania’s Gifford Pinchot; of 

" Charles Paddock, famed sprinter. Chicago 

Great Western Railroad Co. organized, 1909. American 

Proportional Representative League organized in Chi- 

cago, 1893. Independent Order of Good Templars or- 

ganized, 1852. Robert Fulton’s “Claremont” rides the 
Hudson from New York to Albany, 1807. 


1] Wepnespay. Birthday of C. B. & Q.’s Hale 


Tuurspay. Birthday of Vincent Bendix, in- 
| 2 ventor and manufacturer of automobile brakes 
* and self-starters; of the late Julius Rosenwald, 
philanthropist and head of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; of 
G. W. Simmons, hardware man. This is sixtieth birth- 
day of Edison phonograph. Faas patented accordian, 
1856. Hawaii annexed, 1898. Sewing machine patents 
granted to I. M. Singer and A. B. Wilson, 1851. 


Fripay. Occupation Day in Philippines. Manila 

] 3 taken by U. S., 1898. Birthday of Chicago Daily 
" News’ late publisher, Walter Strong; of Felix 
Adler, late economist. Americans under Stockton and 
Fremont took possession of Los Angeles, Calif., and 


raised U. S. flag, 1846. 

14 in August—celebrated in New Jersey. Annual 
" license fee due within thirty days of July 15, 

domestic corporations, Oregon. Birthday of lyceum’s 

late James Redpath; of Calmexico Petroleum’s H. F. 

Alexander; of Boy Scout Organizer Ernest Thompson- 

Seton. First book printed in color published, 1457. 


SaturDAy. Salt Water Day—second Saturday 


Sunpay. Assumption Day. Ft. Dearborn Day. 
] A Annual reports due, Connecticut, domestic and 
" foreign corporations. License fees due, foreign 
corporations, Oregon. Panama Canal opened to com- 
merce, 1914. First issue of Washington, Pa., Reporter, 
1808. Birthday of France’s Napoleon Bonaparte; of 
England’s Sir Walter Scott; of America’s Merritt Gally 
of Aeolean and typesetting machine fame. 


Monpay. Battle of Bennington celebrated in 

] 6 Vermont. New York Peace Society, the first in 

" America, founded, 1815. Birthday of Publisher 

Bernarr MacFadden; of Antoine Laurent Lavoisier 

(1743-1794), French chemist and founder of modern 

chemistry. Bismarck selected as the capitol of North 
akota, 1889. 


1721. Davy Crockett’s birthday. Desk-type 
_” " telephone first used, 1886. Klondyke gold mines 
discovered, 1896. First Atlantic cable message sent, 1858. 


1 WepnNEspay. Birthday of the late Marshall 
= 


D 
1 ] Turspay. New England Courant first published, 


Field, merchant; of Seth Thomas, clock maker; 

of Hamilton Holt, publisher and educator; of 
Thomas E. Donnelley, printer; of Virginia Dare, first 
child of English parents born in America, 1587. Cotton 
Futures Act became law, 1918, regulating cotton ex- 
changes. First iron smelted by electricity, 1909. 


Tuurspay. Birthday of Rotary’s Paul Harris; 
1 g of New York City’s library donor, James Lenox; 
* of Bernard Baruch, capitalist; of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, baking powder inventor, 
scientist, adventurer; of Orville Wright of aviation 
fame. Corporate anniversary of Emerson Brantingham 
Corp., 1895, founded 1852; of Aeolian-American Corp., 
1903; of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, 1912. 
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day of Bernardo O’Higgins, Chilean patriot; of 

* Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third president of the 
U.S. Corporate anniversary of Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., 1910. American Federation of Labor organized, 1866. 


2 Fripay. Open season for bear in Quebec. Birth- 


Saturpay. Chicagoland Music Festival. Ameri- 

21 can Bar Association founded, 1820. William §. 
" Burroughs patented adding machine, 1888, 
American Hair & Felt Co. incorporated, 1917. Frank 
A. Munsey born, 1854. Audit Bureau of Circulations 


formed, 1914. 


Sunpay. Birthday of aviation’s Samuel Lang- 

2? ley; of the theater’s Dariel Frohman; of journal- 

" ism’s Melville E. Stone. American Liberty 

League organized, 1934. William Sheppard patented 

liquid soap, 1865. Northern Pacific Railroad coim- 
pleted, 1883. 


Monpay. Birthday of Oliver H. Perry, naval 

23 hero; of Ogden L. Mills, statesman; of Baron 
" Cuvier, founder of the science of comparative 
anatomy; of L. F. Loree, president Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad. Cornerstone of King’s College (Colum- 
bia) laid, 1756. First issue, Omaha Evening World, 
1885. Annexation of New Mexico proclaimed, 1846. 


tholomew’s Day. Birthday of J. B. Lippincott, 


2 4 Tuespay. Foresters’ Day in England. St. Bar- 
. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. incor- 


publisher. 
porated, 1883. 


Wepnespay. Day of St. Louis (Louis IX of 

25 France). Occupation Day, Porto Rico. Birth- 
* day of Humorist Bill Nye; of Philanthropist and 
Observatory Donor James Lick; of Detective Allan 
Pinkerton (1819-1884); of Publisher William Feather. 
New Orleans founded, 1718. University of Akron cre- 
ated, 1914. Gibbons patented seeding machine, 1840. 


Tuurspay. Birthday of John Mortimer Schiff, 

26 banker; of Dr. Lee De Forest, radio pioneer. In 

" Territory of Michigan an act created to establish 

the University of Michigan, 1817. The Woman’s Suf- 
frage Amendment ratified, 1920. 


Fripay. Birthday of Charles G. Dawes, states- 
man and banker; of J. J. Heinz, pickle maker; of 


21. Sophia Smith, founder of Smith College. 


lisher; of Goethe, German genius of poetry and 

prose. First U. S. railway mail service inaugu- 
rated, on the Chicago and Northwestern, between Chi- 
cago and Clinton, Iowa, 1864. First U. S. commercial 
vineyards planted, near Lexington, Ky., 1798. Dudley 
Observatory inaugurated, Albany, N. Y., 1856. Henry 
Hudson anchored in Delaware Bay and explored the 
New Jersey coast, 1609. 


2 8 Saturpay. Birthday of David C. Cook, pub- 


Sunpay. Birthday of General Motors’ C. F. 

? Kettering; of Chicago’s City Planner C. H. 

" Wacker; of Baron Berzelius, famed chemist; of 
G.S. Nollen of Bankers’ Life (of Iowa). 


Monpay. Canadian National Exposition opens 
at Toronto. Birthday of Frederick H. Ecker, 
" Metropolitan Life Insurance official. 


Tuespay. Birthday of Helmholtz, German 

3] physicist and inventor of the ophthalmoscope; of 

" the Queen of Holland; of Byron S. Harvey of the 
Fred Harvey hotel and restaurant system. 
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"“"AMERICAN BUSINESS’ 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 


money-saving plans. Readers are invited to contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 


used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 
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1. Finds “Dead Money 


The Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company, Seattle utility, detours the 
tying up of funds in unused office sup- 
plies by a plan of establishing a “branch” 
supplies division in each department. 
That is, an employee requiring a pencil, 
as an instance, does not get a requisi- 
tion for a box of pencils, but draws out 
a singleton from the supply on the 
shelves of the supplies closet. The same 
procedure is followed for carbon, paper, 
other supplies. While this plan may be 
said to mend only a small leak, it looms 
large in the aggregate. Before the es- 
tablishment of the branch stores, for 
example, a check-up revealed that a total 
of 2,200 pencils were being held in desks 
of employees— just so much “dead 
money.” 

The plan of having one requisition 
from the office manager of a department, 
in lieu of a number of requisitions from 
respective workers, also saves clerical 
work in the central supply store. 


Charles E. Osterkamp, general sales 
manager of Roberts, Johnson and Rand, 
St. Louis shoe manufacturers, revealed 
an excellent idea for all public speakers 
and program chairmen when he presided 
at one of the sessions of the second 
annual conference of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives. 

Mr. Osterkamp’s notes, which he had 
prepared, were typewritten in extra 
large letters. These letters, written on a 
special typewriter which uses type much 
larger than the customary pica type, 
were easily readable. Nine times out of 
ten a speaker or a program chairman 
works under the worst kind of light. 
The speakers’ table or the rostrum is 
almost never lighted adequately. This 
leaves a speaker or master of ceremonies 
in the embarrassing predicament of be- 
ing unable to read his notes if written 
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in ordinary pica or elite type. Most of us 
have seen speakers and chairman jockey- 
ing around trying to find a position for 
their notes where there is light enough 
for reading. 

In Mr. Osterkamp’s office a large- 
type typewriter is maintained for the 
special purpose of writing meeting notes, 
speeches, papers and other material 
which must be used where the lighting 
is not to be trusted. Typewriters 


equipped with this type are available 
from the makers of standard typewriters. 
The same large-type machines are fre- 
quently used in offices for addressing 
quantities of labels and shipping tags. 
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To give all working surfaces the best possible lighting the Union Electric Light and Power 


The first large installation of the Bi- 
Post T-24 lamps—a new style lamp which 
produces a high-intensity light from a 
smaller bulb—is that of the Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Expressing a natural desire to be as far 
advanced as possible in lighting its own 
office building, this utility company re- 
cently had installed approximately 750 
indirect pendant fixtures supplied by 
Curtis Lighting, Inc. The majority of 
these fixtures will accommodate either 
the standard 500-watt bulb or the new 


| 
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Company of St. Louis has installed indirect lighting throughout. A gradual conversion of the 
entire system into a (000-watt Bi-Post installation is under way 
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GLORIFY 
YOUR 
SAMPLES 





“MY PAL” Today’s Best Seller All- 
Purpose Advertising Sales Case. 


4 Styles — 3 Grades — All Sizes. Ask 
about it, no obligation nor follow-up. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 

2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 

‘Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 
Cases for 35 Years”’ 














COMPARE OUR PRICES on 
LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 


—and compare the quality of our work. Then 
you'll know why we are nationally known as 
producers of Lithographed Letterheads and Ad- 
vertising Material at LOW COST. Write today 
for our newest price-list and sample portfolio. 
UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 


ADDITIONAL 
WORKING CAPITAL 


Through Inventory Financing 


Manufacturers, producers and merchants 
can find additional working capital in 
their inventories of raw materials or fin- 
ished products . . . and utilize it through 
Warehouse Receipts used as collateral. 














“Terminal” will issue Warehouse Re- 
ceipts on the goods right where they are 
through a simple, low-cost operation that 
will not interfere with normal business 
procedure. 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 





x TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 
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Bi-Post T-24 lamp. As the accepted in- 
tensity standards rise, this lighting sys- 
tem will remain a model installation with 
no alteration necessary other than the 
gradual conversion of the entire system 
into a 1000-watt Bi-Post installation. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the use made of Bi-Post fixtures in one 
of the large, general offices of the Union 
Electric Light and Power Company. The 
average foot-candle intensity is fifty. 
The small bowl diameter, 19 1/8 inches, 
is made possible by the restricted dimen- 
sions of the lamp in spite of the fact that 
a 1,000-watt source can be used. 


4. Prices for Sizes 


A price tag which, attached to each 
rug on display, gives salesmen the prices 
on all sizes in which the rug is made, 
has been designed for the convenience of 
their dealers by the Deltox Rug Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. This tag is 
expected to aid salesmen who formerly 
lost many orders when they were un- 
able to quote quickly a price on the 
particular rug size in which the cus- 
tomer was interested. It is believed that 
many plus sales are made when a sales- 
man has prices on all sizes of a given 
style and pattern at his finger tips. 

This arrangement also provides for 
cost prices which can be inserted in 
code, and permits indications of the 
colorings in which the rugs are made. 
When this tag is used salesmen can 
write orders for sizes in warehouse or 
take special orders for shipments from 
the mill. 


5. Sticker Tells New Prices 


A sticker listing the products involved 
and their new prices was used by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company of 
Chicago recently to announce price in- 
creases. The sticker was attached at the 
top to a form letter addressed “To all 
of our Brunswick preferred customers.” 
The letter explained the facts and 
reasons behind the price increases, and 
suggested that the customer bring his 
catalog up to date by pasting the new 
prices directly over the old prices listed 
in the catalog. 


Price quotations for each of the eight 


products involved in the price increase 
were individually perforated. Opposite 
each price was printed the product for 
which the price was intended and the 
number of the catalog page on which the 
product was listed. It was a simple 
matter to tear off each price along its 
perforated edges and paste it in the 
catalog. 


6. Sales to Visitors 


Although located in an out-of-the-way 
side street, Beaber’s Texaco Station in 
Fort Madison, Iowa, gets a large share 
of the gas and oil business in that city. 
Early every morning they send a couple 
of boys through the town. The boys clean 
the windshields of all unoccupied cars 
parked along the street, paying particu- 
lar attention to cars from visiting states 





and cities, as indicated by license plates, 
As they pass on from car to car, the 
boys leave a card, stuck under the wind- 
shield wiper or in some equally con- 
spicuous place. 

The card reads: “Good Morning. We 
have cleaned your windshield and would 
be glad to check your tires, battery, gas 
and oil over at the Texaco Station at 
foot of Jefferson Street on the River 
Front. May we serve you? Beaber’s 
Texaco Station.” At the side of the card 
is a small diagram on which the location 
of the station is indicated. 

Usually gratified, pleased or amused 
by this combination of unsolicited service 
and an appeal for business, many a 
motorist goes out of his way to give his 
business to alert Beaber’s. 


7. Efficient Sorting 


Adoption of a sorting system has 
greatly simplified the filing problem for 
the Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis. Seven differently styled systems 
have been installed, each designed to 
take care of the specific problems en- 
countered with the particular department 
of filing involved. 

For instance, in the regular statistical 
department, a 320-division, single col- 
umn sorting device is used for simul- 
taneously separating orders from posting 
copies and sorting each to salesman. 
While in the sales analysis statistical] 
department, a 300-division, 2-column 
sorter, with extra tab units totaling 
1,000 divisions, fills the requirements. 
For this sales analysis department, tabs 
in the right-hand column of the sorting 
equipment are labeled to the numbers of 
the salesmen operating within what is 
considered the natural market area for 
Simmons Hardware Company. An extra 
copy of each invoice comes to this 
equipment and is sorted to the sales- 
man’s number. 

For the monthly cumulative filing of 
duplicate copies of paid invoices accord- 
ing to “bindery reference number,” Sim- 
mons uses a 12-division, 4-column system. 
In the filing department, a 1,600-division, 
4-column sorter is labeled alphabetically 
to correspond with the contents of the 
file drawers, on the basis of about six 
sorting tabs per file drawer. This labeling 
includes individual name tabs for each 
of the 120 salesmen and for the 300 
most active accounts. A  100-division 
desk unit is used to keep look-up re- 
quests in file sequence. A 250-division 
junior model of the sorting equipment 
is labeled to correspond with the factory 
files with individual tabs for the hundred 
or more active suppliers. In the book- 
keeping department a 500-division, single 
column sorter is labeled alphabetically 
by states, towns and customers’ names 
to correspond with ledgers. 


4a 4a s 
8. “After-Sale” Selling 


To visit the successful businesses where 
large unit sales are involved invariably 
is to find at work definite systems of 
“after-sale” selling, planned to rekindle 
a new owner’s enthusiasm for the mer- 
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chandise and at the same time, uncover 
those valuable leads which mean more 
new business. 

The home appliance section of Mac- 
Dougall-Southwick, Seattle, operates un- 
der a rule of having the salesman call 
on his new customer immediately after 
the appliance has been delivered to her 
home, “Immediately” means that he must 
make this call on the same afternoon of 
a morning delivery, or the morning fol- 
lowing an afternoon delivery. At this 
call, he makes his sales talk, point by 
point, just as if he did not have the 
name on the dotted line. It’s a review 
lesson for the customer, to make sure 
that she is thoroughly “sold” on her new 
possession and that she knows precisely 
how to use it. 

Then, ten days afterward, the sales- 
man makes another call on the new 
owner, this time to ask her how she likes 
the new appliance and to secure the 
names of neighbors, friends and relatives 
who are likely prospects. 

Another Seattle department store has 
a “home counselor” who calls on every 
new purchaser of a range, ironer or re- 
frigerator, usually the day following de- 
livery. More after-sale selling! 

Rhodes Brothers Department Store, 
Tacoma, Washington, makes a twice-a- 
year survey of all old customers listed 
in the home appliance department. This 
is just a friendly how-are-you-getting- 
along-with-your-appliance telephone chat 
which has been found mighty effective in 
selling more to the same customer as 
well as uncovering leads. 


A civic club of Brownwood, Texas, has 
created a unique good-will building idea 
through which a better understanding 
has been created between Brownwood 
business and professional men and citi- 
zens of the various communities of the 
county. 

Periodically members of the club invite 
other local business men, not members 
of the club, to accompany them to some 
specific county community for dinner 
and an informal gathering with the 
citizens of that community. 

By prearrangement, the club is host 
to the citizens of the community, rather 
than guests of the community, thus dif- 
ferentiating at the outset from the 
average good-will trip carried out by 
city business men. 

The Brownwood delegation leaves the 
city in ample time to arrive at the com- 
munity designated before dark. Already 
arrangements will havé been made by 
the Brownwood club for one of the 
community women’s organizations or 
church clubs to serve dinner to the visi- 
tors and their guests, the citizens of the 
community. Each Brownwood man selects 
a local citizen as his particular guest. 

Following dinner, there are brief in- 
formal talks, then a general get-together 
hetween the Brownwood visitors and the 
citizens of the community. Each event is 
for men only, except for the women’s 
organization members who serve. 
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This is Elliott's 
NEW 


Social Security 
“PAYROGRAPH"” 





It prints all your pay-roll sheets, 
time-clock cards, pay envelopes or 
checks and pay record forms from 
a set of these new Elliott Type- 





writeable Address Cards. 


No noisy, costly address embossing 
machine is necessary because your 
employees’ names and numbers, 
etc., are stencilled into Elliott Ad- 
dress Cards with a regular type- 
writer as quietly and just as easily 
as regular typing. An Elliott Ad- 





dress Card has printed 200,000 
It automatically ejects the finished perfect copies of its address. Bil- 
pay-roll sheets. It is quiet and  |ions of these Cards are in use in 
more versatile than other pay form —_ over 60,000 business establishments 
addressing machines. Since Jan.1, jn the United States. Send for a 
1937, it has been adopted by such copy of the new Elliott booklet 
famous business leaders as Stand- “The Dawn of a 
ard Oil, Bethlehem Steel, Ameri- New Day’’—ofin- 
can Thread Co., R. J. Reynolds terest to every 





Tobacco Co., Remington Arms  yser or prospec- 
Co., Singer Mfg. Co., Radio Cor- tive user of ad- 
poration of America, and scores dressing machine 


of others. equipment. 





ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 


ADDRESSING MACHINE OWNERS—If your present ad- 
dress plates are not the typewriteable kind, it is very easy 
to change to the Elliott typewriteable cards because your 
present addressing system has a trade-in value. The cost 
of changing to typewriteable address cards, including fil- 
ing equipment, figures only le per address, plus the cost 
of the new Elliott Addressing Machine. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 


FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPINENT 





SMALL companies and branch offices 
now may have the same conveniences, 
economies and protection for savings, 
ledger or signature cards, as that en- 
joyed by the country’s large savings 
banks:. This is made possible by the 
Junior Rekordesk Safe just announced 
by the Diebold Safe and Lock Company. 

Like its big brother, the Electric 
Rekordesk Safe, the Junior model com- 
bines_ efficient housing facilities with 
2-hour, labeled, fire protection for both 
ledger and signature cards. The Junior 
model is operated by hand instead of 
electrically, but otherwise does for a 
small number of accounts everything the 
electric model does for a larger number. 

Junior Rekordesk Safes are believed 
to reduce floor space since they eliminate 
the extra equipment required when sep- 
arate housing is provided for ledger and 





signature cards. They save the time and 
expense involved in transferring records 
to and from a central safe or vault by 
combining both daytime housing facilities 
with day and night protection. 

A steel base is available for raising 
the units to the height preferred by each 
user. A combination lock provides tellers 
with the exclusive control over their 
ledgers. The perfectly counter-balanced 
door is easily raised to upright position, 
with about one-third of the door above 
the body. Trays are raised and lowered 
by hand with little effort, due to an 
ingenious method which makes this pos- 
sible regardless of the load placed on 
the trays. 


For Indirect Lighting 


CURRENT interest in good lighting in 
offices, which reduces fatigue and in- 
creases efficiency, has attracted attention 


Convenience, economy and protection now are available to small offices as well as large 
ones, due to the introduction of a junior-sized card record safe 
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Indirect Light Fixture 


to improved lighting fixtures. Among 
these is the Commodore Luminaire made 
by the F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
which is now available for use with 
lamps of 750, 1,000 and 1,500 watt sizes. 
An aluminum hanger finished in “satin 
aluminum” is combined in proportion 
with a 2614-inch molded “Plaskon” re 
flector. This reflector weighs only five 
pounds and takes the place of a simi- 
lar glass reflector weighing twenty-six 
pounds. Its light weight allows it to be 
taken down easily for maintenance pur- 
poses. 

The plastic molding for the reflector is 
said to be the largest piece of molding 
ever produced in the world. In square 
inch area, it is more than twice as larg 
as the previous record holder. 


Letterhead “Pads” 


A NEW aid to the efficiency of the sten 
ographer has been provided in the forn 
of letterhead “pads.” These consist of : 
letterhead fastened to several secon 
sheets and as many thin sheets of car 
bon. A perforated strip at the top hold: 
the sheets together. It can be ripped off 
in a second when the stenographer is 
ready to separate the sheets. At thai 
time the sheets of carbon paper can be 
discarded. 
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This letterhead pad eliminates the 
necessity of gathering letterhead, car- 
bons and second sheets together for 
each writing of a letter; rolls into a 
typewriter more easily than _ several 
separate sheets; makes it unnecessary 
for the stenographer to handle carbon 
yet assures constantly fresh and clear 
carbon copies. These letterhead pads are 
sold by the Pacific Manifolding Book 
Company, Inc., designers and manufac- 
turers of business forms and systems. 


improved Air Circulator 


BIGGER and better electric fans are 
vying with air-conditioning equipment to 
make offices and workrooms more com- 
fortable during the hot summer months. 
Electric fans which are larger and 
quieter than ever before and which are 
designed to circulate a vast amount of 
air, are on the market. Typical of these 
modern office fans is that illustrated 
which is made by the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Company. It is available 
in 24-inch and 30-inch sizes with one or 
two speeds. It may be had with a ceiling, 
counter or wall bracket, or with an ad- 
justable floor column mounting. 
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MANY a business office switchboard in 
the near future will be relieved of the 
heavy traffic of inter-office telephone 
calls, since private conversations now 
may be held over power wires. Great 
improvements in inter-office communica- 
tion have been incorporated in a new 
multiple selective system introduced by 
American Carrier-Call Corporation, one 
of the pioneers of this infant industry. 





On a typical 6-station system, any 
one station may call any other station 
and talk without the other stations being 
able to listen in on the conversation. The 
other four stations may be paired off 
in a similar manner but only the station 
which the user has selected to talk to 
can hear what he says. French style 
telephone attachments to each station, if 
desired, insure additional privacy. 

Each unit of the 6-station system is 
equipped with an indicating switch for 
communicating at will with any one of the 
five other stations. If the station selected 
is already “busy” with someone else, this 
fact is indicated by the “Carrier-Eye” 
which is a part of each unit. The Car- 
rier-Eye serves also as an interruption 
signal. If an individual receiving con- 
versation wishes to talk, he merely 
changes his key from “listen” to “talk” 
and the Carrier-Eye on the station com- 
municating with him flashes this fact 
immediately. 

Any number of 6-station units or in- 
dividual 2-way units can be used in a 
single installation and require only one 
carrier-frequency control generator. The 
system is completely portable. 


Test for Uniformity 


PURCHASING agents and _ others 
charged with the responsibility of buying 
materials such as paper or fabrics will 
find in the Trans-O-Meter an instrument 
for testing the uniformity of the material 
in question. 

This new electronic device by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany measures the percentage of light 
which shows through the paper, or cotton, 
wool, rayon or metallic fabric. A special 
lamp is used called the Photox cell. By 
simply drawing a strip of material or 
paper through the instrument, any vari- 
ation in its “transmittancy” is indicated 
on the Trans-O-Meter. 


Sales 
Coach 


The SCHEL 





CELLMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. ROCK (SLA WD ILLINONS 


BREAD SLICERS 
ANE WRAPPERS, 


Pioneer coach-builders, and the only 
makers of commercial coaches exclusively, 
ScHetsro Sales Engineers have improved 
the selling methods of hundreds of the 
Nation’s leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 
Among the nationally famous products 
“Sold on Wheels” with the SCHELBRO 
Sales Coach are: ABC Washers, Parker 
Pens, Knapp-Monarch appliances, Den- 
nison, Easy Washers, Stewart-Warner, 
Zenith, Thor Washers, Motorola, Valvo- 
line, Crosley. 


Catalog and quotations gladly furnished on re- 
quest . . . without obligation. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


Interior of Gellman Bread Slicer display coach 
shown below 








With a shade that weighs 


OUNCES 


INSTEAD OF 
POUNDS 





New Wakefield 
COMMODORE 


sives more light 


... better light and [= 
; ayy 


lower maintenance cost A. aS 


Feather-light, but tougher than ordinary 
steel, the 18-ounce Plaskon shade of the 
COMMODORE gives you 83% of the 
light from the bare bulb . . . more light 
than most indirect fixtures and it’s glare- 
less. And it cuts maintenance costs to the 
bone, by making cleaning easy and by 
bringing greater safety and less breakage 
of shades. See for yourself. ASK FOR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION. Requires only a floor plug. 
Or we will ship a COMMODORE, complete with 
bulb, on 90-day trial. You have no obligation for 
breakage. Write us. 


Wakefield also makes enclosing globes 
and other units for office lighting. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD 
BRASS COMPANY 


7 DARWOOD PARK 
VERMILION, OHIO 














Each Lennox room with guest- 

controlled air conditioning... 

Py your favorite temperature at 

“~ \ your finger tips. Each with 
5 


private bath, radio, and other 


Pd refinements. 
/ RATES: 

50% of all rooms, $3.50 
/ or less, single; $5.00 or 
—- J less, double. 

Au gunn’ 


350 air-conditioned rooms 
Two air-conditioned restaurants 


*‘Downtown At Your Doorstep”’ 


9th & Washington e St. Louis 


HOTEL MAYFAIR... Only One 
Block Over...Same Management 














(Photo Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R.) 
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New “Rocket” Trains 


SIX lightweight, stainless steel trains 
will go into service this summer in the 
Middle West on the lines of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. They 
are now under construction by Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Of three- and four-car lengths, they 
will be powered by Diesel-electric loco- 
motives and will have a total capacity of 
two thousand passengers daily. Present 
plans are to operate one train between 
Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, another be- 
tween Chicago and Des Moines, Iowa, 
and the others between Kansas City and 
the Twin Cities and between Kansas 
City and Denver and Colorado Springs. 
All will be daylight trains. 

Proposed schedules for the new trains 
will reduce, in some cases, the present 
running times by as much as two hours. 
The designation “Rocket” was given the 
new trains to commemorate the first 
passenger train operated by the lines. 


THE famous Hopi Indian Snake dance 
probably will be held between August 
18 and 21 at the fantastic Hopi cliff 
villages in northwestern Arizona. The 
exact date of the dance is never an- 
nounced by the Indians until about ten 
days prior to the event. Winslow, 
Arizona, about ninety miles from the 
Hopi villages, is the nearest gateway 
into this territory. En route to the dance 
the road passes through the Navajo 
reservation and affords glimpses of the 
Painted Desert. The Gallup Indian Cere- 
monial will be held at that New Mexico 
city between August 25 and September 7. 





Seagoing Autos 


“CHECKING” the automobile as well 
as the trunk has become a popular cus- 
tom with many Americans traveling 
abroad. They have found the extra cost 
worth the convenience of having their 
own motor for traveling in foreign 
countries. The new United States Lines 
rates which went into effect June 1 will 
make this practice even more popular 
with travelers. These rates, which apply 
on all United States steamers to or from 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Cobh, Plymouth, London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Belfast, Havre and Ham- 
burg, are as follows: 


One Round 
Weight of Car Way Trip 
Up to 3,500 pounds $100 $145 
3,500 to 4,500 pounds 110 165 
4,501 to 5,500 pounds 120 185 
Over 5,500 pounds 130 205 


Rir-Cooled Rooms 


IN OUR compilation of hotels with ai: 

conditioned rooms which appeared in th 

June issue we overlooked mentioning th 
Temple Square Hotel in Salt Lake City, 
and the Mayfair in St. Louis, both of 
which have air-conditioned guest rooms 
as well as public rooms. Then there is th: 
Burlington at Burlington, Iowa, whic’) 
has a wing with air-cooled sleeping 
rooms. Of course, there are hundreds o 
hotels which have air-conditioned coffee 
shops, dining rooms, and drinking room 


Chicago’s New Hotel 

IN THESE days of little building a nev 
hotel is NEWS. But this particular hotel 
is only partly new—new in name, equip 
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ment and furnishings. It is the Chicagoan, 
on Madison Street, occupying part of the 
building that was erected as part of 
Chicago’s famed Morrison Hotel. When 
the Morrison ran short of folding money 
this section of the building was never 
furnished or opened. The building being 
on leased ground, the ground owners 
took it over, established the new hotel. 
It is exquisitely furnished. It will be 
operated entirely independently of the 
next-door Morrison. 


IN MILWAUKEE the Juneau restau- 
rant, down by the Northwestern station, 
is an unusually good place to eat. They 
specialize in sea food but have a wide 
selection of other foods on the menu. 
Of course, if you do not want to ex- 
periment in Milwaukee visit the old re- 
liable Mader’s. Here German cooking 
reaches a pinnacle of quality. 


Circle Tours 


GRAND circle all-expense tours leaving 
Chicago, July 17 and August 14 have 
been announced by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. These tours will take nine days 
during which the following places will be 
visited: New York, Atlantic City, Wash- 
ington, Niagara Falls, Buffalo and Lake 
Erie. Weekly 11-day tours through the 
East leave Chicago on the same road 
every Sunday until October 31. 


Low-Cost Trips 


LOW-COST European trips have been 
planned for the summer months by 
Journeys, Inc. The tours visit four, six 
or eight countries and last from twenty- 
five to fifty days. Tourist-class passage is 
used on great liners including the “Nor- 
mandie,” “Europa” and “Queen Mary,” 
but in Europe tour members stay at the 
best hotels in each city visited. Sailings 
for these tours are on July 4 and July 7. 


Travel Books 


THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Laura Thornborough. Illustrated by 
Vivian Moir. The author was brought up 
in the region of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, now our newest national park. She 
writes of the mountains and their people 
whom she knows and loves. For future 
travelers in this region Miss Thorn- 
borough’s clear, detailed and well-illus- 
trated book provides an excellent guide. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $2.00. 


ROAMING IN HAWAII. By Harry A. 
Franck. Illustrated with photographs and 
end-paper maps. A popular travel writer 
gives his story of the glamorous islands 
in the Pacific, a particularly interesting 
record of the progress and prosperity of 
Hawaii. F. A. Stokes Company, $3.50. 


CANADA. By Andre Siegfried. A de- 
scriptive analysis of its various aspects. 
Translated from the French. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, $3.00. 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST 
PORTABLE 
REGISTER 






ET rid of easily lost, time- 
consuming sales books, ineffi- 
cient loose forms with carbons and 
similar unsatisfactory methods. To 
record all initial transactions use 
the new EGRY HANDIPAK—the 
World’s Finest Portable Register — 
that goes where business goes and 
makes records on the spot. 

Light in weight, easily car- 

ried, instantly ready for 


The EGRY REGISTER Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Gootme LOMAS 


HANDIP 


AK 





writing,the Handipak providesclear, 
legible, accurate records in multiple 
copies. Compartment inside register 
provided for filing audit copies. 
Made in seven sizes. Get all the 
facts. Address Department AB-737 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














































Se 


MANY FINE PEOPLE 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort—the genial 
atmosphere of the world’s largest hotel. 
When you come to The Stevens, you'll find 
their stories true. This good will is the result 


of the constant effort of our entire staff to 


make the most discerning traveler feel at home. 


Sal 








OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 
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Photo Copying Machine 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 








The Rectigraph Machine photo copies ezactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
202 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 








Chairs—Posture 








A’’Well-Known Authority” 
on Mail Advertising Has 
Stated: “The Mailing List is the 


most important feature of a mail 
campaign.” 


Certain classes of businesses, offi- 
cials, individuals are prospective 
users of your product or service. 


Write us your requirements. We 
will be glad to make recommenda- 
tions, and give counts and prices. 


Our lists are of Guaranteed Accu- 
racy. Postage refunded on ‘‘come- 
backs.” 


RESULTS ADVERTISING COMPANY 


MAILING LIST COMPILERS 
709 PINE STRFET ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Automatic Letter Service 






















‘ Genuine 


<2 TYPED LETTERS 


(Hooven Automatic) 


44>. TANKI 
Mail S Advertising Service 


Send us your letter for quotation 
317-5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ATlantic 1290 











Labels 


LA 


of all kinds 
QUICK SERVICE - 





QUALITY 
LOW PRICE 


TOM 
3211 FRANKFORD AVE. __PHILA., PA 





Directories 








Over $2,000 in 
Mailing List Value 
for Only $25 


OHIO CORPORATION DIRECTORY 


The most complete directory of Ohio corporations 
and their directors, public utilities, banks. etc. An 
accurate and complete list for anyone desiring to do 
business in Ohio. This book is indispensable in 
many offices. It contains: 


26,000 On10 Corporations 
100 000 Directors 
1,600 Foreign CorPoRATIONS 

200 Pustic Uriuities 

700 Banks 
You have often wanted the above lists, now con- 
tained in one lazge volume of 1,343 pages, size 
81% x 11”, durably bound in washable fabric. 
This permanent reference book is worth many 
times its cost, even though you use it for only one 
mailing. Order your copy today—Only a few hun- 
dred copies available— 


The CORPORATION DIRECTORY CO. 


3109 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

















Do You Want More Business 
in New England? 


THE DIRECTORY OF NEW 
ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS 


Will Tell You Where to Find It. 


Lists 17,000 manufacturers together 
with names of principal officers, de- 
scription of product, capitalization, 
number of employees and location of 
plants and branch offices. Invaluable 
for reference and locating new pros- 
pects. Price: $15.00. 


GEORGE D. HALL, INC. 
665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























BUSINESS 
TIPS 


Air Conditioning 


THE air conditioning of a mine in South 
Africa which required the installation of 
an air-conditioning plant at a vertical 
depth of 6,500 feet, is but one of the un- 
usual applications of air conditioning in 
its modern form described in a handsome 
piece of literature called Air Conditioning 
by York, issued by the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corporation. The development of 
the science of air conditioning from its 
early beginnings is described. With the 
exception of cooling and dehumidifying, 
all other basic functions of complete, 
year-round air conditioning were fa- 
miliar to, and used by engineers long 
before the turn of the present century, 
according to this book. Anyone contem- 
plating the air conditioning of an office, 
home or other quarters, will be fascinated 
by the wealth of facts and interesting 
engineering details given in this book. 





Buried Treasure 


KEY facts of a business not constantly 
within reach and sight but hidden in ver- 
tical files and book records, are the 
“treasure” referred to as “buried” in the 
booklet published by the Acme Card Sys- 
tem Company called Buried Treasure 
Check List. The booklet contains a list 
of questions which, if the business man is 
unable to answer, is supposed to indicate 
that his “treasure” is “buried.” 


THOSE interested in making frequent 
duplicated copies ranging from two to 
two hundred, might profit by reading 
a new 20-page booklet, How Standard’s 
Direct Process Lowers Copy Costs, re- 
cently published by Standard Mailing 
Machines Company. The booklet gives a 
complete description of the operation 
and advantages of the direct fluid process 
of making copies. It gives methods of 
securing longer runs of brighter copies 
and tells how to increase speed of opera- 
tion and how to effect cost savings 
ranging from 30 per cent to 100 per cent. 


Decalcomania Brochure 


BUSINESS men interested in the use of 
decalcomania will be glad to know of a 
104-page brochure, illustrating and de- 
scribing the story of decalcomania, is- 
sued by the Meyercord Company. The 
book shows specimens and photographs of 
a wide variety of decalcomania products. 
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Story of Steel 


ARCHITECTS or contractors engaged 
in designing and erecting business struc- 
tures, and executives contemplating con- 
struction of a new building or the renovat- 
ing of an old one, should see the booklet, 
The Path to Sheetmetal Permanence. The 
booklet, one of the most modern pieces 
of industrial literature which we have 
seen, tells the story of Toncan iron and 
how and why it was developed by the Re- 
public Steel Corporation. 


THE important role played by resins 
(synthetic or artificial gum) in business 
and industry is presented graphically in a 
handsome booklet issued by General 
Plastics, Inc. The various groups of 
resins are defined, as well as their several 
applications which range from bonding 
rubber brake linings and brake blocks to 
coating papers. 


BUSINESS men who have always been 
a little vague about the job done by 
management engineers, will be enlight- 
ened by a booklet issued by the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Management En- 
gineers, Inc., called The Profession of 
Management and the Function of the 
Consulting Management Engineer. This 
booklet divides the functions of manage- 
ment into two groups, the administrators, 
and the consultants who specialize in 
management problems and are called in 
to assist the administrators. A list of 
members of the association is included in 
the book. 


Tour Book 


A PIECE of business literature of in- 
estimable value to the vacation-minded 
individual recently was issued by Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company. It is 
called Aetna Pleasure Trails. Litho- 
graphed in two colors, the book is 814 
by 12 inches and contains photographs, 
descriptions and maps covering a series 
of circular motor trips throughout the 
United States and Canada. Each of the 
book’s twenty-two tours is designed for 
a vacation of approximately two weeks. 
While designed primarily as a touring 
aid, the Aetna book also is valuable as 
an atlas as it includes many worth- 
knowing facts about America’s history 
and geography. 


THOSE responsible for materials used 
in getting out catalogs, salesmen’s man- 
uals and business literature such as that 
described here, might do well to investi- 
gate a new metal loose-leaf binding de- 
vice which uses nine holes punched in an 
81, by 11 sheet. This binding is very 
simple and considerably less expensive 
than the familiar spiral binding, although 
made by the same company. 
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Expense Books 


Index Tabs 








= THE GOVERNMENT 


a RAGOACE will allow the de- 
© duction of travel- 

ing expenses on 
Income and Pay- 

roll tax returns 

only upon presen- 

tation of definite, 
itemized records. 


BEACH’S 


“Common Sense” 


EXPENSE 
BOOKS 


are best for 
keeping such rec- 
ords. 
Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Stapling Machines—Staples 








Works as Stapler and Automatic Tacker. 

Endless good uses in your office. Ask 

your Stationer. Write for folder, 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line” 


RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


+ 7] CLIP TABS TO 

ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 


tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc 
740 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda. N. Y. 


VECO Flex-Ribbed INDEX TABS 


ARE AMERICA’S NEW STANDARD 





The VEIT Co., 1947 E. Kirby, DETROIT 





Sound Equipment 








MOTION PICTURE 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 
35 and 16mm. Projectors and Cameras 


HERMAN A. DeVRY, INC. 
1111 Armitage Ave. CHICAGO 














Labels 











HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 








Steel Signals 





Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


coo 


Executives’ Engraved Stationery 


38 Beaver St. 











EXECUTIVES— You'll like our special cabinet 
of 250 steel die engraved letterheads and enve- 
lopes. Only $10.50 complete. Don’t order now, 
but write for samples using your letterhead. 
@ IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. @ 
203 Fulton Street New York City 


Ansonia, Conn. 


528 IDEAS! 


MEN IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 
= BENEFIT BY THIS re | Get this 


: anal aimenensusasemmecnnee 
O. K. Ever Ready - Send me that colorful 48 page label 
book showing 528 modern ideas No obligation, of course. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Een ReadyL ABEL Covporatin 


@ NEW YORK CITY. N.Y 





145-55 EAST 25u 
TUT et iit 
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Three new British Publications of 
interest to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 


Price 
50c 
Postpaid 


The Convention speech, vote of 
thanks, the political meeting, the 
social function—whatever the oc- 
casion this book tells the executive 
how to acquit himself with ease 
and effectiveness. Concise, ade- 
quate, it is a practical quide which 
will save good matter from poor 
presentation. 
i | 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 


By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management’) 


Hundreds of funny stories, epi- 
grams, wisecracks and snatches of 
verse for the Convention or after- 
dinner Speaker, the salesman and 
the story teller. Alphabetically 
arranged for instant reference. 


144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 


THE ART OF 
CONVERSATION 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 


This book explains the secret of the 
good mixer. It is of special interest 
to Salesmanagers and Salesmen. 


Price 
50c 
Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON. E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


TAKE A LETTER, PLEASE. By John 
B. Opdycke. The publishers claim that 
this is not just another book on letters 
and we are inclined to agree with them. 
The book attempts, and we believe rather 
successfully, to show the difference be- 
tween a fair-to-middlin’, undistinguished 
letter and a real masterpiece. And by 
printing many letters from famous 
people, such as the late beloved Mark 
Twain, it shows by actual example what 
can be done with letters when the writer 
really lets himself go and puts some per- 
sonality into them. 

This is the first letter book we ever 
read and enjoyed. We have read many 
which were a penance, even though they 
were sound, logical and well put to- 
gether. But in this book there are all 
the usual advantages of a good letter 
book, plus considerable entertaining and 
amusing material. Proof that a business 
book can entertain as well as instruct. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, $2.75. 


A PREFACE TO ADVERTISING. By 
Mark O’Dea. Here is a book of essays on 
advertising, which appeared originally in 
Printers’ Ink. All are remarkably sound 
in conception and presentation and 
packed with common sense. It is not a 
“how” book. It will not tell you how to 
make layouts, schedule production for 
closing dates, or how to save money by 
mounting a lot of photographs on one 
sheet and having the engraver shoot 
them all in one focus. We are definitely 
thankful that it is frankly a series of 
essays which stirred our sluggish brains 


to greater mental activity. O’Dea writes 
with the skilled simplicity of a trained 
journeyman who knows his business. He 
doesn’t fuss over his ideas, which are 
plentiful. We especially recommend this 
book to the advertiser who is inclined to 
demand “something new and different,” 
who is tempted to go into expensive 
stunts, or who wants a new agent every 
time the star salesman says he didn’t 
like last month’s copy. And there is many 
an advertising man who would profit 
from a reading of this book—especially 
those of the “and now” school. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, $2.00. 


CHECK LISTS OF ADVERTISING, 
SELLING AND MERCHANDISING 
ESSENTIALS. The folks over at 185 
Madison, which is the way rivals refer 
to Printers’ Ink, have been unusually 
busy of late. This book with the Gar- 
gantuan title is the product of two 
Printers’ Ink staff men, C. B. Larrabee, 
the managing editor, and Henry W. 
Marks, manager readers’ service bureau 
of that splendid publication. The book 
is a series of helpful articles on various 
phases of advertising, selling and mer- 
chandising, each by an authority in his 
field. Each chapter is followed by check 
lists. We cannot imagine any man in 
sales, sales promotion or advertising 
work who will not have a broader con- 
ception of his job after a study of this 
book. It is an excellent reference manu:l, 
packed with valuable material. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, $3.50. 
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